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HE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION on Palestine 

adopted by a large majority of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives last month is 
the sole hopeful item of news to penetrate the pall 
of gloom that has weighed so heavily on Jewish 
spirits. The elected representatives of the people of 
the United States at last spoke up, officially and 
unequivocally, against keeping the doors of Palestine 
locked and against England’s attempt to quench the 
last spark of hope of the Jewish people. Following 
upon the heavy blows that have descended upon Jews 
since August, this Congressional resolution comes as 
a ray of consolation and encouragement. 


This time Congress sincerely and courageously re- 
belled against the Administration and against the 
President. In the past few weeks the State Depart- 
ment exerted its influence and pressure to prevent 
either of the Houses of Congress from adopting any 
resolution on Palestine. At one of his press confer- 
ences the President expressly stated that he was op- 
posed to such a resolution. Senator Connally no doubt 
spoke with the consent of the President when he de- 
clared in the course of the debate in the Senate that 
Mr. Truman was dissatisfied with the entire matter, 
and that the passage of this resolution would put 
hardships in the way of his negotiations with the 
British government concerning Jewish immigration 
to Palestine. But the Senate remained firm. The ma- 
jority refused to believe that the hands of the Presi- 
dent would not be strengthened by such a show of 
Congressional support. Senator Connally’s appeal— 
in the name of the President—that it would be best 
to postpone this resolution until the Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry had handed in its report and 
recommendations, seems to have had a contrary ef- 
fect. Mr. Bevin’s declaration before Parliament, which 
served as a prelude to the formation of the Anglo- 
American Commission, convinced many Congress- 
men that the Commission—its English members at 
any rate—would scarcely seek q satisfactory solution 
to the problem. In the course of a few hours we 
actually witnessed a revolt in the Senate, and the 
voting took place in an atmosphere of challenge to 
the Administration. 


Such a revolt could not have occurred in Decem- 
ber 1944, when another pro-Palestine resolution (a 
clearer and more far-reaching one, to be sure) was 
brought before the Senate’s Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. It is relatively unimportant whether President 
Roosevelt’s veto at that time carried more weight, 
because of his personal prestige, than the present 
opposition of President Truman. Of far greater im- 
portance is the fact that in December, 1944 we were 
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The Congressional Resolution 
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still in the midst of the war, and there was no like- 
lihood of an early victory, especially in the Pacific, 
at that time. During war, Congress is scarcely 
inclined to gainsay the President in matters of for- 
eign policy. This time the Administration could not 
invoke the pressure of strategic requirements to rein- 
force its opposition to the resolution. Congress was 
still further bolstered by the fact that the resolution 
was introduced with the original consent of the 
President. The fact that President Truman later 
changed his mind and withdrew his consent weak- 
ened the force of his disapproval. Congress does 
not take kindly to such “impressionistic” treatment, 
nor could Mr. Truman offer a convincing explana- 
tion for his change of attitude. If many Congressmen 
have the impression that Mr. Truman was swayed 
by British arguments, they can hardly be blamed for 
it. Thrice within the past eighteen months pro-Pales- 
tine resolutions have been tabled in Congress (twice 
in the House of Representatives and once in the 
Senate) because of opposition from the Administra- 
tion. In each of those instances the interests of the 
war effort were invoked to motivate the opposition. 
But this argument has lost its effectiveness with the 
end of the war. In addition there was the matter of 
President Roosevelt’s exchange of letters with Ibn 
Saud, after he had assured friendly Senators that he 
had Jewish interests at heart and that it would be best 
to leave matters in his own hands. President Truman 
likewise aroused some distrust by the manner in 
which he dealt with the Palestinian problem. The 
vote in Congress can thus be construed as an im- 
plied censure of the manner in which the President 
and the Administration have handled the Palestine 
problem. This lack of confidence, which is but thinly 
veiled by the few words of praise for the President 
contained in the resolution, arose mainly during the 
past two or three months. 


WHETHER the Congressional resolution is entirely 
satisfactory from a Jewish point of view is a different 
matter, A year ago a resolution worded as this one is 
would have been received with dissatisfaction and 
even with some bitterness in Zionist ranks. Despite 
the rebellious mood of Congress the resolution is 
framed in a vague and compromising fashion. In a 
sense it is a compromise between the attitude of Con- 
gressmen friendly to Zionism and the opposition of 
the President to its passage at this time. Congress 
did not find sufficient strength to carry its revolt to a 
logical conclusion. The somewhat equivocal nature 
of the resolution is evident in its often clumsy word- 
ing. Suffice it to cite the section which deals with 
Jewish immigration and colonization in Palestine to 
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the maximum of that country’s “agricultural and 
economic possibilities’—as if agriculture were not 
part of the economic life of a country, or as if the 
latter excluded agriculture. Naturally we are not 
concerned with the literary perfection of Congres- 
sional documents. But in a resolution of this sort, if 
earnestly intended, the choice of words and the 
manner of phrasing is of considerable importance. 
Bad grammar — and Senatorial bad grammar is sel- 
dom unintentional—in such a case leaves loopholes 
for future misinterpretations. 

But the main weakness of the resolution lies in 
another direction. The Congressional resolution 
sharply differentiates between two concepts which 
we had all along maintained to be but two versions 
of the same idea. The term “Jewish National Home” 
in Palestine, as we have always interpreted it, is 
the same as “Jewish State” or a “jewish Common- 
wealth.” Nor was this only a Zionist definition. 
In support of our definition we could cite the state- 
ment of President Wilson as far back as 1919, 
the no less authoritative interpretation of Lloyd 
George, and, perhaps of even greater historical im- 
portance, the interpretation of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1937. But the resolution adopted by Congress 
definitely separates these two concepts. It demands 
a national home for the Jews and the status of state- 
hood for the country as a whole. The resolution thus 
implies that a Jewish national home in Palestine does 
not in principle contain the element of statehood. 
But when speaking of the Commonwealth to be 
established in Palestine, the adjective “Jewish,” which 
was included in last year’s resolution, is this time 
omitted. In this respect this resolution constitutes a 
retreat from, or a diminution of, the Wilson state- 
ment, or the views of the Royal Commission of In- 
quiry (the Peel Commission) of 1937. We could 
easily renounce the term “Jewish” in connection with 
the future “Commonwealth,” had the resolution 
clearly indicated when and under what conditions 
this Commonwealth was to be established—when 
Jews constitute a majority of the population of 
Palestine. But no such provision was made or implied. 
Free Jewish immigration, concerning which the reso- 
lution speaks, is not in itself a guarantee of a future 
Jewish majority. “Free immigration,” is in a certain 
sense a rhetorical rather than a juridical term. Free 
immigration of any ethnic group into any country will 
not occur in our generation. By “free Jewish immigra- 
tion into Palestine,” we must understand the freedom 
of recognized Jewish bodies to regulate immigration 
according to Jewish needs and on the basis of Jewish 
evaluation of Palestine’s absorptive capacity. In the 
“Biltmore Program” Zionists therefore demanded 
that the regulation of immigration (and all present 
day migrations will be regulated) should be dele- 
gated to the. Jewish Agency. But of this there is no 
hint in the Congressional resolution. 

This is not the result of an oversight. Zionist 
leadership cannot be accused of insufficient alertness 
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or voluntary compromise. In the present instance ob- 
jective conditions had to be reckoned with, and it 
would have been futile to indulge in sterile militancy 
or verbal maximalism. A more outspoken pro- 
Zionist resolution could not have passed Congress 
under present circumstances. Zionist leaders were 
therefore confronted with the choice of either this 
resolution, with its faults of vagueness and the differ- 
entiation between a “Jewish National Home” in 
Palestine and statehood, or no resolution at all. No 
American Jew, we therefore believe, will blame the 
Zionist leaders for agreeing to this resolution at the 
present critical time in preference to inaction. 


Ir Is scarcely necessary to state that a Congressional 
resolution concerning a matter that is not under the 
direct jurisdiction of the United States has only a 
relative, limited force. It is more in the nature 
of a political declaration than a document with legal 
validity. It must also be borne in mind that while the 
resolution urges the President to use his “good 
offices” with the British government, it was passed 
against the President’s will. It is impossible to gauge 
the energy with which the President is prepared to use 
his “good offices” in implementing a recommendation 
to which he had objected. It will therefore still be 
necessary for public opinion to exert its influence to 
the end that the President use these offices to the 
maximum, if the expressed wish of Congress is to be 
realized. 


But despite all faults, the resolution of Congress 
has a five-fold importance: 


(1) It serves notice on the British government 
that the United States is opposed to the policies of the 
White Paper and supports the continuation of Jewish 
reconstruction in Palestine. 


(2) It is a request to England that Jewish immi- 
gration to Palestine be regulated only in accordance 
with the economic possibilities of the country and not 
on the basis of British political calculations. 


(3) It is a warning to the Arab world that the 
United States does not consent to the view that Jews 
have no legitimate demands of a national character 
in Palestine. 


(4) In a certain sense this resolution serves as 
instructions to the American members of the joint 
Anglo-American Commission of Inquiry which is 
about to commence its work that they must conduct 
their inquiries with a view towards the maximum 
possible Jewish immigration into Palestine. 


(5) It will have to be considered as the guiding 
principle for the American members of the Trustee- 
ship Council of the U.N.O. if and when Palestine 
is placed under the control of that body. 
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Notations from a Special Correspondent 
October, 1945 
Non-Fraternization with Jews 


TENS OF thousands of young Englishmen, the cream 
of the British Army are now stationed throughout 
the length and breadth of Palestine. The movement 
of military forces in the country is greater than at 
any time before, greater even than at the time when 
Rommel stood at the gates of Alexandria. 

Jews of Palestine must be cautious when speaking 
to British soldiers. The British troops have been in- 
doctrinated. They have been told that they were 
being sent to a land seething with rebellion that 
threatens the existence of the British Empire and the 
gains of the victory over Germany. British soldiers 
were told that they are being sent against the Jews— 
not against “Palestinians,” but specifically against 
Jews. The Tommies were informed that they might 
have to fight against Jews and invade their villages. 
And an order was issued: Non-Fraternization with 
the Jewish community. Unlike the weak attempt at 
non-fraternization in Germany during the first months 
after V-E Day, this time the British are in earnest. 
Quietly and without fanfare the order was passed on: 
Do not make friends with Jews. (Preachers of anti- 
Semitism today must guard their words and rely on 
hints.) Thus the venom of Jew-hatred is being im- 
planted in the hearts and minds of fifty thousand 
British soldiers, who some day will return home to 
_— this infection among their friends and neigh- 

rs. 

The troops brought to Palestine—the Sixth Air- 
borne Division, the infantry, artillery, engineers, 
R.A.F.—are all newcomers to the country. It was 
the studied plan of England not to bring to Palestine 
units that had served there, or in neighboring coun- 
tries, during the war. British soldiers who served in 
Palestine and the neighboring areas during the time 
of the rebellion against England in Iraq and of the 
Egyptian betrayal of the Allied cause, know only too 
well who is the true enerny and who remained the 
only loyal ally and friend of the Tommy in the entire 
Middle East. This is why the mentors of British 
policy chose to send to Palestine units that are not 
familiar with the country and with the role of the 
Jews in the conduct of the war. 

The following episodes illustrate the situation. 
One of my friends works at a military base near the 
main highway. Whenever I drove by that base in 
the past, I would visit him. Now the sentry at the 
gate asks me: “Are you a Jew?” And I am not per- 
mitted to enter. Or another incident. We stopped in 
Tiberias and went for a swim in the Sea of Galilee. A 
number of British soldiers who were also bathing 


‘struck up a conversation with us—in bathing suits, 


soldiers are undistinguishable from civilians. One 
soldier, a very friendly chap and a veteran of the 
Burma campaign said to me: “Our battalion was 
sent from the Negev (in the South of Palestine) to 
suppress a Jewish rebellion that was supposed to 
break out in the North. But we came here and found 
everything peaceful and no signs of any rebellion.” 
He further related that very often their furloughs are 
suddenly cancelled and whenever they go on 
maneuvres they are told that they are going to battle. 
And he concluded: “You can imagine how a soldier 
feels, if in October 1945 he is told that he is going 
to battle . . .” 

Near every Jewish village and settlement one can 
see small groups of soldiers making drawings of 
“strategic objectives.” Even small agricultural ham- 
lets are mapped as if they were military bastions. We 
saw one such map accidentally lost by a soldier and 
discovered some remarkable things about it. It was 
an up-to-date map of Palestine only recently off the 
press, but only the Jewish towns, villages, and ham- 
lets were prominently marked on it. 

On my way to the city I stopped to visit a British 
officer with whom I had been acquainted for a long 
time. For years he had lived in one of the larger 
Jewish villages. I did not find him in his residence 
and friends could not tell me where to reach him. 
But they did khow that some days earlier this officer 
had received notice to move to the neighboring mili- 
tary base because “his life was in danger” in the 
Jewish village. All his efforts to prove to his superiors 
that he was in no danger and that he lived among 
friends were in vain, and with deep regret he was 
compelled to leave the Jewish village and to part 
with his friends. 

We also found soldiers and officers who took these 
orders with a grain of salt. In the British army there 
are many men who think independently and critically 
and see through the savage agitation that is being 
conducted against the Jews. Among them are also 
many who understand who is behind this agitation. 


‘Many British soldiers want information on Jewish 


matters and are well satisfied with our explanations. 
Our soldiers’ clubs in the cities and villages counter- 
act the campaign of vilification that is carried on 
against us. 

A tour through Palestine these days brings to mind 
the sad days of 1936-9 when an effort was made to 
destroy the Jewish community. One is reminded of 
the Arab terrorists of that time, who served as blind 
instruments in the hands of German ‘and Italian 
agents. Now, in October, 1945, one is again con- 
fronted with such plans in preparation. Provocation 
is being organized by experienced hands. The pur- 
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pose of all these is to tighten the noose of the White 
Paper around the neck of the Jewish community. 
The intrigues of the anti-Jewish British bureaucracy 
are not always as blatant as some of the preparations 
that are now being made. It is one of the weak- 
nesses of the organizers of these preparations in 
Cairo and other capitals nearby that their actions are 
not easily concealed. It is regrettable that the respon- 
sibility for all this falls on the shoulders of the British 
Labor government. It is very likely that the anti- 
Semitic agitation in Palestine is carried on without 
the express blessings of Morrison, Dalton, and Noel- 
Baker. But the reactionary forces in the Middle East 
do not need explicit approval. They are content that 
their efforts are not interfered with by the British 
ministers, who are evidently preoccupied with other 
matters. 


Why British Military Forces 
Are Concentrated in Palestine 


The growing concentration of British military force 
in Palestine must arouse the amazement of all ob- 
servers, as must also the official admission that Field 
Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, the Chief of the General 
Staff, has visited Palestine. A considerable section of 
the press in England hinted very broadly that ‘this 
movement of military forces—one of the largest since 
the conclusion of the war—is directed at the sup- 
pression of a “Jewish uprising.” This is also the ex- 
planation given to the soldiers, an explanation which 
very frequently assumes the form of anti-Jewish 
incitement. 

Actually there is very little connection between this 
military concentration and the situation in Palestine. 
A large part of the units brought to Palestine are, in 
a military sense, equipped for other tasks than the 
maintenance of order in a small country like Pales- 
tine. Thus the Sixth Airborne Division, whose ar- 
rival received such widespread publicity, is primarily 
fitted for rapid movemént over large areas. Airborne 
units are generally concentrated in a country which 
is centrally located between other strategic areas, and 
the function of an airborne unit is to carry out mili- 
tary operations not at the place where it is quartered 
but in the surrounding regions. The main cause for 
this military movement of forces—and it includes 
countries other than Palestine—is the serious inter- 
national situation which expresses itself in the strained 
relations between the great powers and the growing 
acuteness of the Turkish and Persian problems. An- 
other significant cause is Britain’s preparations for 
the negotiations with Egypt and its desire to secure its 
positions in the zone of the Suez Canal against pos- 
sible clashes with Egyptian extremists. Were such a 
concentration to take place within Egypt or the Sudan, 
Egyptian nationalists might interpret as a direct chal- 
lenge, and it would also place pro-British elements 
of Cairo in an unpleasant predicament. It was there- 
fore decided to concentrate the forces in Palestine 


? 


and thus provide for political and strategic needs with- 
out provoking the Egyptians. 

But even if the situation in the Middle East were 
not as tense as it now is, large British military forces 
would still be stationed in Palestine, although per- 
haps at a slower rate. It is a well known fact that 
the highest military authorities of the British Empire 
feel that about a half of the regular imperial army— 
which numbers one million—should be concentrated 
in the Middle East. Addressing Parliament during 
the debate on demobilization, Winston Churchill 
stated this principle. This speech was later character- 
ized by one of the ministers as “irresponsible in its 
outstanding points.” It is evident that most countries 
of the Middle East do not fit the requirements of 
such a concentration, some for political reasons 
(Egypt and Syria), others on account of technical 
military considerations (Sudan). Saudi Arabia is 
undesirable for both political and technical reasons. 
Palestine and Transjordan are the only two lands 
that are free of these shortcomings. It is thus obvious 
why Palestine was chosen as the scene of this concen- 
tration. When permanent military bases will be built 
they will undoubtedly also be built in Palestine. 


Who Established the “Jewish 
Anti-Zionist Leagues” in Iraq 


An Arab correspondent writes as follows from 
Baghdad: “The Arab Communists have lately devel- 
oped a new theory according to which the ‘Progres- 
sive Arabs’ as well as the entire Arabic nation should 
try to win the sympathy of the Jews in their countries 
in their struggle against ‘Imperialist Zionism.’ As an 
expression of this theory they are trying to organize 
‘Jewish Leagues Against Zionism’ in the Arabic coun- 
tries. In recent weeks we saw this done in Iraq. There 
a group of Jews were organized for this purpose and 
they issued a declaration flattering the Arab rulers 
of the country and condemning Zionism. The found- 
ers of this league in Iraq are known to be Communists, 
and their efforts met with praise from Arab Com- 
munists. These unfortunate people are encouraged to 
organize similar groups in all Iraqi cities for the 
purpose of reporting the names of Zionists to the 
government.” 

The Jews of Iraq are thus between the hammer 
and the anvil. If they join the anti-Zionist leagues 
they are considered as Communists, and Communism 
is illegal in Iraq. If they refrain from joining, they 
are branded as Zionists. A group of salon Communists 
are thus dragging an entire defenseless Jewish com- 
munity into great trouble. 


Notes 

Gradually the personal attitudes of the members 
of the British Cabinet toward Jewish demands are 
growing clearer. Bevin, Cripps, and Morrison are 
among those who oppose the liquidation of the White 
Paper policy. Attlee is undecided. When a delegation 
representing the Executive of the Labor Party dis- 
cussed Palestine with Attlee, he told Laski that the 
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White Paper would not be enforced but did not 
promise its immediate repudiation. Instead he spoke 
of a gradual fulfillment of England’s pledges to the 
Jews. 

Bevin is the deciding Minister so far as Jewish 
matters are concerned. Dalton, the Minister of 
Finance, is considered to be the most outspoken friend 
of Zionism, but so far he has not been exercising the 
influence that generally goes with his office. 

* * * 

In appointing so noted a soldier as Sir Alan Cun- 
ningham as High Commissioner for Palestine, Eng- 
land foilowed a line determined by the present inter- 
national situation. It is not reasonable to assume that 
England concentrated 400,000 soldiers near Palestine 
merely to assure that Britain’s policies toward the 
Jews are enforced . . . General Cunningham’s per- 
sonal attitude toward Zionism is not known. It is 
pointed out that he served in Ethiopia at the same 
time with Orde Wingate. But it is not known whether 
Wingate, who served with the Commandos in north- 
ern Ethiopia, had any contacts with Cunningham who 
commanded the British regulars. 

* * * 

The number of resignations from the British police 
force in Palestine is growing. Nearly 40% of the 
force has asked to be relieved of duty. (In recent 
months there were 1500 such applications.) One 
gains the impression that the British police have 
ceased to consider the Palestine Jews as “colonial 
natives.” The courageous stand of the Jews has made 
a strong impression upon them and many of them 
are eager to establish friendly relations with Jews. 
Quite a number of the police are not at all anxious 
to fight for General Spears and his friends. 

The above manifestation in the British security 
forces in Palestine is very encouraging. Palestine Jews 
hold no grievance against the police as such. The at- 
titude of the community toward the police is deter- 
mined by the behavior of the latter. The final nature 
of the relations between the community and the 
police force therefore depends upon the police. 

* * * 


Four planes of the type received by England from 
the U. S. under the Lend Lease are used to patrol 
the coast of Palestine against “illegal” immigrants. 

(During the recent disturbances in Lebanon, the 
British demanded that the French should not employ 
Lend Lease material against civilians. ) 

* * * 

In the British police club in Makhane Yehudah 
lives policeman A. Harrison (3607). Known as an 
anti-Semite and pro-German he has a great influence 
among his colleagues. From time to time he lectures 
before them on political subjects. In such a talk early 
in November he declared: “Every British policeman 
(in Palestine) should be a potential fascist.” 

A letter from Haifa tells of a similar case. The 
British constable Hickman (2674) who serves in 
Hadar Hacarmel boasts of his anti-Semitism and is 
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proud of the fact that he does not conceal it “as 
other policemen do.” He openly flaunts his “views” 
that Jews have no right to be in Palestine. 


Letter from Palestine 
by Marie Syrkin 


Mid-November, 1945 


p ences was the day on which we received 
the British Government’s statement of policy on 
Palestine. Today is curfew. That tells the story up- 
to-date. Although by the time you receive this com- 
munication whatever I write will be out-dated and 
familiar as far as the events themselves are concerned, 
the issue now before the Yishuv will probably be 
unchanged. And for this reason, an account of the 
present state of mind, will, I think, be relevant. 

I cannot begin to describe to you the bitterness 
and disappointment caused by the British declaration. 
Though there had been little genuine hope of a sat- 
isfactory pronouncement, the actual text had some- 
thing of the force of an unexpected blow. The general 
reaction is that it is worse than the darkest pessimists 
had anticipated. The limitation of immigration is 
greater (1500 monthly rather than the expected 
minimal 2500). The toadying to the Arabs is com- 
pleter, and the readiness to barter principles for ex- 
pediency is more unashamed than had been believed 
possible. People go around quoting the sentence: 
“Considerations not only of equity and of humanity 
but also of international amity and world peace are 
thus involved in any search for a solution.” These 
elegant words arouse a special anger because of their 
baffling mixture of cynicism and bad logic. The fact 
that the document was issued by a Labor govern- 
ment is particularly painful. Perhaps the Yishuv is 
unduly naive, but a labor movement which takes its 
convictions as seriously as that of Palestine cannot 
make peace with the notion that a “socialist” govern- 
ment has been guilty of such gross betrayal. I was 
present at a meeting at which future policy was dis- 
cussed, and it was clear that those who spoke felt 
themselves wounded as socialists in no smaller meas- 
ure than as Jews. This phase of the disillusionment is 
likely to be underestimated in America, where faith in 
the reality of socialist ideas and ideals is less intense, 
but for the men and women of the Histadrut, for the 
youth of the collectives, it is a personal tragedy. Again 
and again I heard the adjuration that the eagerness 
of the Labor Government to inherit Churchill’s im- 
perialist mantle should be construed not as the 
failure of socialism but rather as the inadequacy of 
the individuals involved. And there are even wry 
comments to the effect that Churchill would have 
done the job less shabbily: he knows how to drape 
himself in the folds of his philosophy; the Labor 
cabinet has acquired the appetite, but not the style. 





— 
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Of course, the main problem is that of immediate 
reaction. The Bevin statement is viewed as a “declara- 
tion of war’ on Zionism, and there is a unanimous 
conviction that the Yishuv cannot submit to its provi- 
sions. There is a difference of opinion as to the form 
which opposition should take. I have spoken to peo- 
ple of all parties and shades of opinion, and know 
how much groping and heart-searching the Jews of 
Palestine are now engaged in. I mention this because 
it would be wholly false to give the impression that 
Palestine is leaping onto the barricades in a mood 
of bravado or irresponsibility. There is an agonizing 
desire to determine the right road, and those on 
whom the ultimate responsibility rests have no il- 
lusions as to the possible outcomes. 

When I speak of hesitations and fears, I must 
exclude the youth of the Yishuv. The young men 
and women, the boys and girls of Palestine (“youth” 
here can be very young indeed) are held back neither 
by “minority” inhibitions, nor the prudent calcula- 
tions of age. They fee! themselves to be strong; they 
are brave and resolute, and they are not prepared to 
let injustice reign. It is centuries since the Jewish peo- 
ple has had such a youth—so gallant, so bold, and so 
simple. They have no doubts as to the course to be 
taken, and the question in regard to them is how to 
keep them in check! 

It is this youth which troubles those who decry a 
policy of active opposition to the British government. 
A common phrase heard here is: “We have nothing 
to lose.” The situation, politically, is viewed as so bad 
that everything might just as well be tossed on one 
desperate gamble. There is a general feeling that pro- 
tests, arguments and appeals to international moral- 
ity have been of no avail. Now another path must 
be tried in a final attempt to secure “equity.” But 
there are others who deny indignantly that we have 
nothing to lose. They tell you there is much to lose: 
not only the comfortable homes of Tel Aviv, the 
beauty of new and old Jerusalem, the flourishing set- 
tlements, the grandeur of Mount Scopus, but most of 
all, there is this splendid youth. Men and women 
have said to me: “Can we afford to squander this 
youth? How many such boys and girls remain to the 
Jewish people?” 

There is no more terrible question before any peo- 
ple, even one which is large in numbers and power- 
ful in resources. It is not hard to understand how 
gravely a people which knows itself to be an “am 
katan”, a small people physically, approaches the 
issue. 

Last month I quoted the slogan “The whole Yishuv 
is Kfar Giladi” as the quintessence of the frame of 
mind here. The overwhelming majority was and is 
united on the question of such ventures as those 
exemplified by Atlit and Kfar Giladi. Any act which 
involves securing the entrance of illegal immigrants, 
whether they come over the Syrian border, or by sea, 
or have to be freed from confinement, arouses almost 
universal sympathy. The only reason that I do not 
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claim 100% approval for such activities is that in 
every community there is an inevitable number of 
human beings who oppose anything which may 
jeopardize their personal well-being or their peace. 
In Palestine the proportion of such people is ex- 
tremely small. I cannot stop marvelling at the readi- 
ness to take risks and to court danger. Insofar as 
aliyah and the settlement of new points is conerned, 
one can speak truthfully of a unanimity of conviction. 
In this respect, the whole Yishuv is really Kfar 
Giladi. 

However, it would be incorrect to state that the 
same unanimity holds good in regard to what are 
described vaguely as other types of “activist” meas- 
ures, presumably to differentiate them from passive 
submission. Let me illustrate. In the past month you 
have read of the blowing up of railroads and of the 
burning of boats in the harbor. Such acts of sabotage 
are indirectly connected with immigration. I have 
heard more enthusiasm expressed for the burning of 
boats used to intercept “illegal” immigration than 
for the mining of railroads, although the latter pre- 
sumably interferes with troop movements. The more 
obvious the connection between any act and immigra- 
tion or continued settlement, the more popular sup- 
port it receives. The question is not one of legality 
or of violence. It is illegal and violent to cut the 
barbed wires around Atlit and liberate immigrants, 
just as illegai as to mine a railroad track. But the 
positive nature of the result is at once apparent. 
The same is true of the settling of new points. The 
act, legal or not, is constructive in character. It runs 
true to the spirit of the Yishuv, to its history and 
its traditions. Colonization is an asset to the country, 
whatever the provisions of the White Paper may be. 
It is immensely difficult, psychologically and intel- 
lectually, for a community which has made a re- 
ligion of constructive work to do anything which 
savors-of destruction. 

There was universal condemration of such out- 
bursts as the burning and looting of British stores in 
Tel Aviv, which took place yesterday. I happened to 
witness one of these scenes. Two days ago—the day 
of the general protest strike—a great mass meeting 
took place in Tel Aviv which went off peacefully. 
The people had been asked not to break discipline, 
and the demonstration was orderly. At night, how- 
ever, we learned that a gang was setting fire to a 
building housing a British firm. I watched the spec- 
tacle at a respectable distance. For two hours a group 
of young vandals ran riot unchecked. First, they 
started a huge bonfire in the street. Then they set fire 
to the building and began throwing files, records, and 
furniture into the bonfire. Apparatus could not ap- 
proach to extinguish the flames although there was 
imminent danger that a whole row of houses might 
burn. No police were present. The situation was com- 
pletely out of hand till the arrival of three tanks with 
English soldiers who dispersed the gang. It must be 
observed in this connection that the authorities could 
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easily have controlled the situation at the outset had 
they so wished. The failure to interfere when this 
could have been done without difficulty, must be 
assumed to have been deliberate. 

I watched the scene with horror and incomprehen- 
sion. Looting and vandalism were surely not the way. 
It was with immense relief that I learned the follow- 
ing day that no responsible groups had been involved 
in these outbreaks. On the contrary, Kol Israel (The 
voice of Israel), the secret radio which states the 
position of the Haganah, deplored the vandalism as a 
stain on the memory of Kfar Giladi. 

Those who favor only such measures of resistance 
as are directly allied to immigration and settlement, 
at once drew the conclusion that any other form of 
active opposition was bound to degenerate into such 
futile and ugly terrorism as that which broke out in 
Tel Aviv. I heard one man saying: “The activists 
will all become like IZL (the Irgun Zva’i Le’umi) 
whether they like it or not. One cannot draw the 
line between various kinds of violence.” 

I mention these details to indicate how complex 
the question of the kind of resistance to be adopted 
appears to those who must formulate policy. Every 
sentiment, from the most extreme blood and thunder 
of IZL and Stern to the gentlest tremors of Brit 
Shalom, can be heard in informal conversations and 
more formal debates. On some points the Jews of 
Palestine are preponderantly agreed. They do not 
desire a Massada* despite those who say “We have 
nothing to lose.” Anyhow most of those who employ 
this terminology do not anticipate that Massada will 
be the result. On the contrary, they expect an im- 
provement of the situation through an impressive 
show of strength. They base their calculations on the 
notion that the Jews of Palestine, despite the small- 
ness of their numbers, are a factor that can com- 
mand respect because of their superior organization 
and readiness for sacrifice. They believe that if Jews 
also indicate that they can be troublesome, Great 
Britain will be more likely to consider them instead 
of worrying only about the good-will of the Arabs. 

The advocates of a genuine Massada, with all the 
tragic implication of this concept, are a negligible 
number. For that matter, few believe that Great 
Britain would be willing to emulate Rome, or that 
Bevin is anxious to go down in history as another 
Haman. Nevertheless, the conviction that it is impos- 
sible to submit to limitations which are viewed as a 
declaration of war on Zionism and which prevent 
the rescue of European Jewry, by now requires other 
than verbal expression. The question resolves itself 
into whether acts of resistance shall be confined to 
unauthorized immigration and settlement, or whether 
they should assume a more extended character. The 
present indications are that the latter policy may be 
adopted. However, one should stress again that 
sporadic hooliganism and violence, which expresses 





* The bastion where Bar Kokhba’s warriors made a suicidal 
last stand until all were dead. 
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itself in such incidents as took place in Tel Aviv, will 
not be tolerated. 

I wish to stress also how profound is the desire of 
the Yishuv to prevent bloodshed. This applies to 
British as well as Jewish lives. The Yishuv is deeply 
concerned for the welfare of the young British soldiers 
who patrol its streets. This is not a paradox. It is a 
natural part of the character of the Jewish struggle. 
The mining of the railroads, for instance, was done 
at such an hour and in such a way that no loss of 
life was entailed for Arab or Briton. Perhaps there 
is a self-defeating idealism in such a manner of wag- 
ing a battle—certainly the IZL or Stern would say so 
—but for the present, even the most activist of the re- 
sponsible elements think in these terms. They wish 
to oppose and disturb the British Administration, 
but they wish no English boy to die in the course of 
the struggle, just as they wish no Jewish boy to 
perish. Whatever loss of life events may entail, will 
be the result of factors beyond the control of the 
Jews of Palestine. Attacks will be answered. Jews 
will not permit themselves to be disarmed, because 
they know the consequence of being a defenseless 
minority even under British military protection. The 
fate of the Jews of Tripoli has just served as an ob- 
ject lesson. Besides, the days of the Arab riots of 
1936 are too recent to have been forgotten. 

By an ironic coincidence I spent the days just be- 
fore the issuance of the Bevin statement in visiting 
new points of settlements. Any one who has climbed 
to Manara, high on a crag looking over the Syrian 
border, or seen the rose-bushes growing on soil 
leached from salt down by the shores of the Dead 
Sea, cannot easily come to terms with the imbecile 
cruelty of a policy which seeks to throttle such crea- 
tiveness. By now, I suppose one should be accustomed 
to stupidity and wantonness, but when one sees what 
unbelievable ingenuity, what desperate courage, what 
passion of redemption Jews are expending on rocky 
wastes, one finds such pronouncements as Mr. Bevin’s 
even more intolerable than before. 

Jewish Palestine is an oasis not only physically; 
it is so spiritually. At Elon, a kibbutz in the moun- 
tains of northern Galilee, I witnessed a ceremony 
marking the opening of a new road. The modest 
dirt road would create no sensation in New York, 
though it means that the settlers will find it easier 
to trudge up the slope in the winter rains. However, 
the attendant ceremony, despite its simplicity, might 
well create a sensation. The settlers gathered at the 
foot of the hill waiting to march up the new road. 
Over the gate of the kibbutz hung a placard: “All 
the liberated shall march up this way.” To the music 
of a young partisan’s playing, the ascent began. The 
little children of the kibbutz, carrying the red flags 
of socialism and the blue flags of Zion, led the 
procession. Pregnant women and women with babies 
marched directly behind. A boy recently escaped from 
Bergen-Belsen cut the blue band stretched across the 
entrance. On his arm those near him could see the 
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tattooed number of the concentration camp. After 
all had marched in, there was song and dance among 
the hills of Galilee. This was Zionism—this fierce 
blending of symbol and reality, of day-by-day accom- 
plishment and vast ideal. 

Palestine wants to be able to continue to build 
roads up which boys from Bergen-Belsen and children 
carrying the flags of a new hope can march. That is 
why the Yishuv will not accept Mr. Bevin’s state- 
ment of policy. 


Communiques from 
WA ° Ad 
The Voice of Israel 


“The Voice of Israel,” the secret radio transmitter 
of the Jewish resistance movement in Palestine, made 
the following broadcast concerning the British at- 
tacks in Sharon and Samaria. 

November 26, 1945 
Shefayim 
AT 05.30 large forces of British troops and police 
penetrated the settlement Shefayim. Roads in the 
vicinity were blocked and the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage were ordered to have identity papers in readiness 
and to stay indoors. It was announced that firearms 
would be used against anyone disobeying these orders. 

Negotiations continued until 07.30 and the repre- 
sentatives of the settlement rejected these terms. The 
troops then attacked and beat everyone they found 
outdoors, women as well as men. The people of 
Shefayim displayed signal discipline and resisted 
with their bare hands only but employed neither fire- 
arms nor any other kind of weapon. 

The troops isolated the people into small groups, 
then attacked the central dining room where they 
wounded many more. 

Reenforcements of Jews from the neighborhood 
attempted to reach the settlement but were mostly 
halted on the way by armed British detachments. 

The people of Shefayim did not surrender and re- 
fused to be restricted to their houses. The soldiery 
acted like gangsters. After isolating those outside 
into small groups, they entered the dwellings and 
indulged in an orgy of wrecking and looting. Men 
who fell under their blows were dragged by His 
Majesty’s soldiers into barbed wire enclosures. To 
their last ounce of strength they defended themselves, 
without resorting to arms. 

At 08.30 a military ambulance removed fifteen 
seriously wounded Jews, some of them suffering 
from bayonet wounds. 

By 10.30 all the inhabitants of Shefayim had been 
isolated in four barbed wire enclosures. All this time 
the troops engaged in wrecking whatever came to 
their hands. 

The number of troops concentrated betwen She- 
fayim and Khederah was estimated at 15,000. Three 
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thousand participated in the occupation of Shefayim. 
The “action” of the troops and the police continued 

till noon. The ground was dug up and magnetic mine 

detectors were used. But nothing was found. 
Seventeen people from Shefayim were arrested. 


Rishpon 

At 12:30 the troops began breaking into the vil- 
lage Rishpon. In the course of the attack four Jews 
were wounded and one, Eliyahu Khinsky, from Pe- 
takh Tikvah, was killed. Khinsky was struck in the 
back by three bullets. 


Givat Khayim 

From early morning the British Brigadier was ne- 
gotiating with the representatives of the settlement. 
In the midst of the negotiations he changed his terms 
and demanded that all people who had come to re- 
enforce the village, should leave it. His terms were 
rejected. 

At 10:00 the roads leading to Givat Khayim were 
blocked off and a heavy movement of armored troops 
and police began streaming toward the settlement. 
At noon British tanks began forcing their way to 
the central square. 

Opposing the armed forces were hundreds of men, 
women, and children. Twice they forced the attackers 
to halt, then to retreat, but throughout the action 
they provided the invaders no excuse for opening fire. 
Their discipline was exemplary. The British then 
staged a coordinated assault of troops and police 
forces. The unarmed citizens of Givat Khayim were 
mercilessly beaten with clubs. Thirty-six fell to the 
ground seriously hurt. The wounded were left unat- 
tended and suffered heavily from loss of blood. Neigh- 
boring villages were signalled to rush doctors and 
ambulances, but only after prolonged negotiations did 
the British permit the wounded to be moved. 

When Jews from the neighborhood began rush- 
ing to the assistance of Givat Khayim, the British 
opened rifle and machine gun fire on them without 
warning. Four were killed by this fire and twenty 
were wounded. The wounds were all head, chest, 
stomach, and back wounds. The firing continued even 
after they hit the ground, and a British colonel was 
heard commanding his troops to “Shoot in the stom- 
ach, not the legs.” Women who got up to give first 
aid to the wounded were also fired upon. 

All this time the residents of Givat Khayim were 
forced into barbed wire enclosures for identification. 
The process of identification was as follows: A British 
officer went through the enclosure and pointed out 
individuals at random. Those thus “identified” were 
later dragged to trucks which took them to intern- 
ment camps. In Givat Khayim, too, the police tried 
to search the dwellings. One child threw a grapefruit 
at a soldier who tried to force his way into the 
childrens’ house, and the trooper fired at him. For- 
tunately he missed. The search uncovered nothing. 
Only watches, money, and other belongings disap- 
peared. 
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The following day, the “Voice of Israel” broadcast 
as follows: 

November 27, 1945 
WITH the announcement of the official communique 
the public has become convinced that the govern- 
ment conceals the truth and seeks refuge in lies. In 
repeated statements it tries to hide its confusion at 
the outcome of the events of recent days. The cour- 
age of the Palestine government deserves pity. It 
dares lie about matters that were witnessed by thou- 
sands, The communique begins: “On November 25 
police department blood-hounds led . . .” But this 
time they led not police but thousands of regulars. 

The communique continues in a vague manners 
“Today, November 26, began the identification of 
the settlers of Kfar Hogla, and Givat Khayim.” 
An innocent, simple statement. But no word is said 
about how this identification was carried out. Were 
the settlers perhaps invited one by one to report to 
the nearest police station to establish their identity? 
The official statement does not tell how the British 
armed forces assaulted the village, and beat and ar- 
rested its inhabitants. 

“To carry out this action the settlement was sur- 
rounded by British troops,” says the communique. 
This is false. The place was surrounded a whole day 
before the action began. All through the night the 
soldiers were busy building assault positions. It is 
untrue that the village was surrounded only after its 
people resisted arrest. 

It is a shameless lie that shots were fired at the 
troops from Givat Khayim. The people of Givat 
Khayim bravely and coolly carried out their difficult 
task—to resist tank troops with bare hands. Not a 
shot was fired by them. We know that the British 
hoped for even one such shot. We know very well 
what they would have done had such a shot been 
fired. But Jewish arms were restrained, and the rulers 
of the country are now compelled to lie brazenly to 
justify their savage behavior. 

About imaginary shots the British speak in great 
detail that they were fired “from a prepared position,” 
but no actual wounds suffered by the British soldiers 
are mentioned. No mention is made in the official 
British communique that His Majesty’s troops fired 
from tanks and prepared positions at people lying 
prone on the ground; nothing is said about shots that 
were purposely directed to hit heads, stomachs, 
chests. 

When the official communique was broadcast, the 
number of those killed outright and of those who 
died from their wounds was already known. We an- 
nounced the figures in our broadcast. But the govern- 
ment was ashamed to tell the world of its murderous 


acts. 

The official arinouncement speaks of a Jew 
wounded by grenade fragments who was, supposedly, 
found during the search in Rishpon, and who later 
died from his wounds. There was only one casualty 
in Rishpon. This was Eliahu Khinsky from Petakh 
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Tikvah, who went to the aid of besieged Rishpon. 
He was unhurt when he started out. He died when 
three bullets penetrated his lungs from the back. 

The official announcements carefully mention that 
Greek and German coins were found in Rishpon. But 
it does not mention that the troops “discovered” 
Palestinian coins in Shefayim and Givat Khayim— 
£15 belonging to a soldier who returned after 
being a prisoner of war, as well as “gold” in the form 
of wrist watches, and similar “finds.” 

Led by the blood hounds, 15,000 British soldiers 
went out with full equipment—rifles, machine guns, 
mortars, artillery, tanks, planes. They went out to 
battle. When the day was over there stood on the 
fields of Rishpon, Shefayim, and Givat Khayim an 
inglorious British mob. 

The forces of the British Empire are numerous in 
our land. Four divisions, 80,000 troops, detachments 
of P.M.F., Intelligence, C.I.D., C.I.B., navy destroyers 
and planes. And yet, the “illegal” immigrants landed. 
Two hundred Jews entered Palestine that night. Be- 
tween the destroyers, through detachments of armed 
guards, they made their way and landed. And the 
tremendous force that was gathered to strangle the 
right of Jews to live was powerless in the face of this 
determination to live. That is why British armed 
forces raged and smashed the heads of peaceful Jew- 
ish settlers. The Jews were beaten because justice was 
on their side. Brute force raged in proportion to the 
justice of the Jewish cause. 

By evening, when the British troops had com- 
pleted their work, there were looted Jewish homes, 
trampled fields, scores of wounded young Jews and 
eight martyrs, on one side. The purity of their actions 
and the justice of their cause were untarnished. On 
the other side stood a powerful British army, its bones 
unbroken, not one casualty among them. But the 
sign of shame, the sign of Cain, was on their fore- 
heads. Thus they stood after their “victory” —power- 
less against the will of a people to live. 


On this Funeral Day 


by Brakhah Khabas 


T HE MOST SHATTERING thing about this day 
of funerals, was the absolute calm, of individuals 
and groups, which prévailed over it. It was a calm 
whose source was amidst the roots of outrage, in the 
essence of grief, in the fullness of understanding. It 
was as though pain were frozen in the anguished 
countenance of that widow from the new kibutz, who 
paced quietly after the last mourners. It was as though 
the glance of that little orphan in Ain Shemer who 
was borne upon the hands of her comrades was fixed 
unalterably upon a single point. Even that old mother 
in Khedera, a bereft and stricken Jewish woman, sup- 
pressed her sobbing and throttled her tears in defer- 
ence to the overpowering significance of the hour. 
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The rabbi spoke to the Lord of the Universe 
from the back of a truck filled with young men and 
women in simple, patched work-clothes; the leaders 
of the community, of all shades of opinion, who came 
to take their leave from those who fell in the name 
of us all, spoke through the loud speakers from the 
roof of the Council House facing the remains of build- 
ings laden with memories of old-time Khedera, spoke 
their words to a great throng; and even the Jewish 
veteran who had just laid off his uniform and whose 
heart still flamed with the humiliation of a Jewish 
soldier in an evil time for his household—all of them 
spoke as one, in quiet, measured, lucid words, without 
a tremor of nervous tension, without transient fury. 
Grief, humiliation, protest—all were there together 
—weighty and stony like clods of ploughed earth, 
like the rock of the hills on the far horizon. 

A friend said to me in a whisper: Funerals like 
these have become almost part of the landscape for 
us. Was he, too, watching a panorama of all those 
highways and roads upon which we carried our dead, 
from Degania and Kinneret before the First World 
War, to Khanita in 1939, and Ramat Hakovesh in 
the midst of the Second World War? Was he, too, 
looking left and right at the blossoming earth, where 
one could see surely the whole record of our struggles 
since those times and the upbuilding that went for- 
ward continually despite everything? 

* * * 

That which was essential and fixed beyond any 
doubt, the greatest thing on this day of funerals, was 
the revelation of a singleness of fate which united 
the whole community on the destined day. Cleaving 
one to another in spirit, there stood together: the old 
Jewish worker in Givat Khayim, with his beard and 
hair untouched by steel, who intoned in the tradi- 
tional age-old chant “El Maleh Rakhamim” and Kad- 
dish—the words of propitiation and protest—over 
the bodies of a young man and woman resting upon 
the simple stretchers of death; and the labor lead- 
ers in Ain Shemer who delivered sharp words of po- 
litical declaration by the body of their comrade, 
wrapped in the blue-white and the red flags. 

There was a single throng of mourners in Givat 
Khayim, in Khedera, and in Ain Shemer. Young kha- 
lutzim; students; the Yemenite and his wife; the elder 
of the Old Yishuv in his long black surcoat; the 
grandmother with her kerchief around her head to- 
gether with the young pregnant women; a group 
of children from the Syrian ‘immigration together 
with students from the agricultural school; young 
immigrants from Turkey and sons of the early vet- 
erans of Khedera, who dug its wells and drained its 
swamps, planted its woods, and conquered its deso- 
lation. All together formed a single and united 
throng, symbolizing in its quiet certitude, in its very 
being, what the speaker stated in words: “We know 
that this battle is not one between equals, but we have 
accepted it. The Jewish solidarity which has been re- 
vealed today is the warrant of the justice of our cause.” 
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In the new cultural center of Ain Shemer, recti- 
linear and bright—there lay the corpse. On the 
building was placed a little marble plaque with only 
the first word engraved upon it: “Yad’—the brief 
Hebrew inscription meaning monument. It was a me- 
morial to the comrades who had died earlier in that 
place, and out of whose blood and marrow the build- 
ing arose. The place is surrounded with rustling rows 
of trees and clean white buildings. It is so beautiful 
and still here, on the rim of the immemorial desola- 
tion of the wasteland of Wadi Ara. Is there anywhere 
else in the world a more civilized expression of the 
will of a people? And from the buildings, the trees, 
and the lawns, one’s eyes turned to the people’s faces. 
What human beauty! Is there anywhere else in the 
world a populace with so fine a countenance? The 
trees rustle sadly in tune with the mourner’s words: 
“We have hated death .. . we are for life . . . But 
we have no choice...” And a quiet woman near me 
kneeled and spoke in a broken whisper: “If you had 
only seen how simply they walked to their deaths.” 


A Scotchman in Naan 
by Shlomo Grodzensky 


| gerne ial a friend of mine brought me a copy 
of the daily bulletin of Naan, a communal set- 
tlement in the Sharon Valley, of which he is a mem- 
ber. It carried a piece of news which he believed 
would be of some interest to me. Nor was he mis- 
taken. This two page mimeographed sheet set in 
motion a series of associations, which formed into 
a glowing image of the Palestine which is so much 
on our minds today. 
* * * 


TO BEGIN WITH, there was my friend, M. R. himself, 
who had brought me the bulletin. It startled me— 
for the thousandth. time—to think of M.R. as a 
member of an agricultural commune in Palestine. 
MLR. has seen his seventy-fifth birthday come and 
go; yet for the last fifteen years he has been a resident 
of a pioneer community whose members are for the 
most part under, or just a few years over thirty. And 
how different has his life history been from that of 
the average member of Naan. 

M.R. was born in Russia and in his early twenties 
was among the dozen or more founders of the Social- 
ist Revolutionary Party, that unique Russian move- 
ment whose program combined an anti-Marxian 
philosophy with a militant socialist goal, ethical rig- 
orism with terrorist methods of fighting the enemy. 
In his younger days M.R. specialized in the smuggling 
of illegal literature from the emigre printing presses 
in Switzerland across the Russian border. He spent 
several years in the infamous Fortress of Peter and 
Paul. Although he had been raised in the traditional 
atmosphere of a White Russian village, he had easily 
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drifted away from his Jewish environment and had 
taken no interest in Jewish affairs until rather late 
in life. 

M.R. was past middle age, an old resident of the 
United States and a father of grown children, when 
he felt the pull of Jewish Palestine. However, despite 
his many years in the security of the United States, 
M.R. had remained the old adventurous revolu- 
tionary: at the age of sixty, he emigrated to Palestine 
—not as a tourist, but as a khalutz. He settled in 
Naan, a remarkable village of the Noar Haoved 
(Working Youth), which numbers among its varie- 
gated membership young people from the whole 
range of Jewish groups in Palestine—Persian and 
Yemenite as well as native Palestinian and European 
youth. Before long M.R. was at home among his 
new comrades, who might have been his grand- 
children, speaking and reading Hebrew fluently, shar- 
ing completely their tasks and hopes—an older mem- 
ber of the Noar Haoved, distinguished from the 
others by his white goatee over the tieless sport 
shirt, by a more tolerant gleam in the inquiring blue 
eyes and perhaps by a lighter and gayer step. 

Here he was now in my office, full of the excite- 
ment of his final arrangements to return home, after 
six years of involuntary exile. He had come back to 
the United States on the eve of the war for a short 
visit, which was, to his distress, extended to a long 
stay. The image of my homeward-going old friend 
was still in my mind as I began reading the sheet 
he had brought me. 


ON THE MARGIN of the bulletin was a short note in 
Hebrew, written by a woman member of Naan. This 
note adds another story, or rather, cycle of stories 
within our story. 

Although the note was written in faultless Hebrew, 
its author, K., is not a Jewess. Born in Southern Rus- 
sia, she, too, had been active since her earliest youth 
in the Socialist Revolutionary Party. She had married 
a leading member of that party, a man of Jewish 
descent but baptized in infancy. Her husband had 
participated in an attempt to assassinate a Czarist offi- 
cial, and was caught and executed. Thereafter, K.., 
with her daughter, had settled in Italy, where she met 
some Zionists—among them Moshe Beilinson, an 
assimilated Russian Jew who had learned the Hebrew 
alphabet in his late twenties but managed to become 
one of the leading Hebrew publicists of our time 
and the editor of Davar, the daily newspaper of the 
Histadrut. Introduced to Zionism by him and Berl 
Katzenelson, she was so fascinated by the socialist 
community being established by the Palestine labor 
movement that she decided to settle there. She, too, 
has now been for a number of years a member of 
Naan. In her fifties she became an agricultural worker, 
and has mastered a difficult tongue well enough to 
deliver lectures (mainly on literature and the plastic 
arts) and to contribute articles to the labor press. 

In her short note on the margin of the Naan bulle- 
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tin, K. informs her old friend, M.R., of two events 
concerning members of her immediate family—one 
happy, and the other, as we now know, more tragic 
than she had cause to believe at the time of writing. 
A member of her commune, a soldier of the Jewish 
Brigade, had just discovered that K.’s daughter had 
survived the war and was now in Rome. This daugh- 
ter had not joined her mother when she went to 
Palestine because she had married a young Italian 
Jew, a Communist, and was herself a devoted party 
member. She had spent some years with her husband 
on the prison island of Lipari, and after their release 
had been active among the Communist Italian miners 
in France. When the half-Jewish daughter had joined 
the Communists, she had severed all relations with 
her all-Gentile mother who was not only an anti- 
Communist, but an active Zionist to boot. During 
the war the mother had not heard from her daughter 
and had every reason to fear for her life. Now she 
had just learned that she was among the small num- 
ber who survived the great holocaust. 

K.’s son-in-law had a brother who in his teens was 
converted to Zionism—an idea which was not very 
popular among Italian Jews. What is more, he be- 
came a khalutz, the first Italian Jew to settle in Pales- 
tine in a workers’ settlement. His twenty years in 
Palestine are a story of an incredible transformation 
of a Jew from the remotest fringe of the Diaspora 
into an exemplary representative of the pioneer 
community in Palestine. Into these twenty years had 
been crowded a truly fabulous career—he was an 
agricultural worker, an executive of an enterprising 
large-scale farm, an emissary of Palestine labor to 
the Zionist pioneer movement in tragedy-stricken 
Nazi Germany and callous U.S.A., an officer in the 
British Intelligence, and an organizer of the Italian 
underground movement. To accomplish his last task 
—to bring aid to Italian Jewry under Mussolini—he 
had been parachuted behind the enemy lines. 

When K. wrote her note his fate was still un- 
known. Now we know that Enzo Sereni died at the 
hand of the Nazi executioner in Dachau on Novem- 


ber 18, 1944. 


AND NOW we come to the news item in the Bulletin 
which M.R. brought me. 

The village council of Naan had received the fol- 
lowing letter from a British soldier, a Scotchman 
named Arthur Hardy, who had previously visited the 
place on several occasions: 

To the Secretariat of Kibbutz Naan: 

Ever since I returned from Naan to my com- 
pany I have been wanting to write you this let- 
ter, but my military duties have prevented me 
from doing so until now. 

I wish to express to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion and heartfelt thanks for the courtesy and gen- 
erosity you have shown me. 

I have come to regard Naan as my home in 
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the Middle East and I sincerely hope that I have 
not caused you any trouble or annoyance. 

To make this feeling of home complete only 
one thing is lacking. If my nine year old twin 
boys were with me, I could join you fully and 
gratefully and I, too, would then experience that 
real joy which I have observed so many times, 
watching your comrades put their children to 


After careful consideration and searching of 
heart, of which you must have been aware, I 
have reached the conclusion that the life which 
you are leading is the only worthwhile way of 
life in this insane world. 

It is my strongest desire to join your kibbutz in 
order to build together with you a way of life 
based on reason and common sense. I wish to 
carry out this decision in the immediate future 
after my demobilization from the Army. Please 
believe me, this is not an idle dream. I have given 
much thought to all that is implied in this step. 
I would like to bring my children to Naan at 
the earliest opportunity. I would therefore like 
to know your opinion or that of the committee 
or the council, in regard to this letter, and have 
your recommendations as to the procedure of 
becoming a member. 

I have already begun to study Hebrew and 
am learning to read and write. I am continuing 
my studies and hope that when I rejoin my 
children and take them out of the orphan asy- 
lum,* I shall be able to teach them Hebrew. 

It is very likely that this will take place late in 
August or in September. 

Your refusal to accept any remuneration for 
my last stay touched me deeply and I regret very 
much that I could not have put in a few days 
work for I had come directly from the hospital 
where I had been confined after breaking a rib. 
But I do insist on sending a gift for the school 
children. If you have any special wish or sugges- 
tion for a gift, please write to me. 

I am enclosing a poem in which I try to give 
expression to my appreciation and understanding 
of Zionism. I hope you will accept this little 
poem from a comrade who is also a Zionist to 
the depths of his heart. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you again for 
your hospitality. I am looking forward to the time 
when I shall visit you again. Please convey my 
thanks to all and also my sincere condolences for 
the many losses which you have suffered recently. 
I wish you happier times in the future, devoid of 
sorrows such as these. 

Special regards to the children of Naan. 

Shalom! 

Faithfully yours, 


ARTHUR HARDY 





* Sgt. Hardy’s wife was killed during the Blitz. 
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The secretariat, the bulletin reports, has decided, 
after careful consideration of the letter, to suggest to 
Sergeant Hardy that he come to Naan alone after 
he has been discharged from the Army, to spend 
some months there, and bring his children only after 
he is completely certain about his decision. 


THERE was delight in reading Sergeant Hardy’s 
letter to the communal village of Naan in the Sharon 
Valley—one of those rare delights that only Palestine 
can afford a Jew today. 

When we speak of the significance that Palestine 
has for us we tend to speak in terms of necessities 
or, rather, of urgencies: the approaching winter in 
Europe which the remnants of the gas chamber 
camps may not survive; the hopelessness of the eco- 
nomic situation in Roumania; the revival of anti- 
Semitism in Poland, which is now directed at the 
eighty thousand Jews who have remained of the 
three million. We are shy of speaking of other as- 
pects of Palestine which we know in our hearts are 
equally important—not necessities but “luxuries.” 
We seem to fear that the mention of such things 
may provide some of our “best friends” with new 
arguments against us. Has not Comrade Ernest Bevin 
warned the Jews—of Belsen, Buchenwald, Dachau, 
Lueneberg, Landsberg—to abstain from getting “too 
much at the head of the queue,” lest it produce 
anti-Semitism? 

A document such as Sergeant Hardy’s letter again 
reminds us of the source of our longing for home. 
Freedom is the condition of many of our basic joys— 
and isn’t the joy of giving one of the deepest and most 
elementary among them? In the Diaspora, whether 
we have the honesty to admit it or not, we are more 
often recipients than givers. We did not emancipate 
ourselves (how could we?); we were emancipated. 
Tolerance, which depends on the magnanimity of 
the stronger or more numerous that we are, is still 
the very condition of our survival. One of the deepest 
driving forces behind our Zionism is the desire to 
become independent of this precarious “good will.” 
We wish to be free—free to be ourselves and to 
give. 


A FEW YEARS AGO J read in a Palestinian newspaper 
an editorial, which recalled itself to my mind as I 
was reading Sergeant Arthur Hardy’s letter in the 
Naan bulletin. It concerned Christmas. Many thou- 
sands of soldiers, said the writer, are spending the 
holiday in Palestine, in a strange land, far away 
from home. Jews, who are so familiar with the dis- 
tress of exile, must understand and sympathize with 
the soldier’s celebrating his most precious holiday 
among strangers. It is the duty of every Jew in Pales- 
tine to help the British soldier feel at home and enjoy 
his holiday. 

It so happened that during that very season, 
Jewish communities in several sections of this country 
were also concerned with Christmas. Newspapers 
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carried reports of rabbis who complained about pub- 
lic schools which forced Jewish children to participate 
in the singing of hymns and carols which are foreign 
to Jewish tradition. School principals were anxious 
to reassure the protesting rabbis that no proselytizing 
was involved, that Christmas was an “interdenomina- 
tional” holiday. Rabbis retorted with declarations 
about the separation of church and state. 

It was depressing reading. Here was an issue which 
touched on a real and momentous event in human 
history, out of which has come western civilization 
and the isolation which Jewry has taken upon itself 
by its rejection of the claims of the Galilean. But in 
the absence of that freedom which one enjoys only 
in one’s own home, even this has been reduced to a 
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squabble which can only sharpen the awareness of 
helplessness of those who are deprived of the joy of 
giving. 


* * * 


I WONDER if Sergeant Hardy has accepted the invita- 
tion of the village council of Naan. I should like to 
believe that he and his two children are there now, 
full-fledged members of the commune. Englishmen 
in uniform are now pouring into Palestine daily—in 
aeroplanes, in armored cars, in tanks—and there is 
a pleasure in the thought that on the opposite side, 
among those against whom these instruments of de- 
struction are now pointed, is a Scotsman named 
Arthur Hardy. 


Life History of the 
Norwegian Americans 


by Werner J. Cahnman 


8 pee of the most successfully adjusted ethnic ele- 


ments in America is the Norwegian-American - 


group in the Middle West, with its core of concentra- 
tion in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and the Dakotas, but stretching out into the 
states of Montana, Idaho, Washington, and the wide 
wheat-growing prairies of the Canadian West. If 
Alaska is to be more densely colonized in the near 
future, again, the sons and daughters of Norwegian 
Americans will be foremost among the pioneers. 

As a matter of fact, in terms of percentage loss of 
population, no other European country save Ireland 
has contributed as much to the population make-up 
of the United States of America as Norway has done 
during the nineteenth century. In the century between 
1825 and 1925 about as many Norwegians migrated 
to this country as there were Norwegians in Norway 
in the year 1801. The result is that there live in the 
United States today more Norwegians and descend- 
ants of Norwegians than in all Norway. The unfold- 
ing story of the problems with which they met in a 
new environment and of their success in overcoming 
them is cast in the moulds of general American pat- 
terns of development. More especially, the three prin- 
cipal reasons for their migration to this country, as 
we will enumerate them, are typical of immigrant 
motivation and immigrant adjustment at large. 

First of all, they came for greater economic op- 
portunities. The narrow fjords and the stony uplands 
of Norway provided scant livelihood for an expand- 
ing population, while the wide open spaces of the 
American West held out an alluring temptation to 
the more discontented and enterprising among the 
village poor of the old country. This leads us to the 
second reason, which is political in nature. Norway 


had no native aristocracy, but its ruling class, after 
foreign domination was cast off, was composed of 
well-to-do freeholders who restricted the more numer- 
ous cotters, renters, laborers, and servants to small 
subsidiary patches of land, used their services, and 
excluded them from the suffrage and from political 
influence. Reform movements originated with this 
group and when their ambitions were stifled or at 
least impeded, emigration provided an outlet for a 
powerful drive toward social betterment. The role of 
the American West as safety valve of European 
rebelliousness has yet to be described. 

The third reason was religious, and leads down to 
the inner life of a people. The first Norwegian immi- 
grants to this country were religious dissenters, heirs 
of the pietistic revival movement of the eighteenth 
century. They were Quakers or other sectarian splin- 
ters from the rigidly established Lutheran Church 
of Norway. It does not minimize the importance of 
religion to emphasize its social significance. Economic 
discontent as well as social and political ambitions 
are often best expressed in religious language. Con- 
versely, as the established Church and the ruling 
class are two names for one and the same thing, it is 
not surprising that the Norwegian bishops opposed 
sectarianism, reform, and emigration at the same 
time. It was only when the American-Norwegian set- 
tlement was already firmly rooted that theological 
graduates of the Norwegian Landesuniversitaet joined 
the migrants, founded churches and congregations 
after the old fashion, and advanced the development 
of the Norwegian-Lutheran Church in America to 
the point where the theological seminaries and de- 
nominational colleges of the Norwegians in this 
country could take over. From then on, transplanted 
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Lutheran fundamentalism has grown together with 
the increasing prosperity of the Norwegian-American 
settlers and has overshadowed the earlier sectarian 
movements by far. 

Our readers are aware, we are sure, of the Jewish 
parallels to this threefold story. The scale of Jewish 
emigration, relative to the population of European 
Jewish communities, easily measures up to the Irish 
or Norwegian exodus. Our Jewish migrants, too, 
whether they originated in Central or Eastern Europe, 
came because of economic incentives. The phenom- 
enal rise of David Levinsky, repeated a thousandfold 
all over America, could not have taken place within 
the narrow confines of the Russian pale of settlement. 
Closely bound up with the economic incentive, how- 
ever, was the political urge to freedom, whether it 
reflected the restrictions on Jewish marriages in 
Bavaria before 1861 or the pogrom-wave in Czarist 
Russia after 1881. Nor should the accompanying 
religious and quasi-religious overtones be overlooked. 
The early leaders of American Judaism were the 
radical reformers whom the established Jewish com- 
munities of the Austro-Hungarian empire and the 
Prusso-German kingdoms and principalities had 
ejected. Farther East, the bitter underground struggle 
of Khassidism, representing the revivalist upheaval 
of the poor Jews of the villages and townships against 
the entrenched rabbinical hierarchy and their civic 
supporters, is well known. From there run connect- 
ing links to the Labor Zionism and Bundism of later 
days. The migratory movement which within a few 
decades built up a population of more than five 
million Jews in this country, was carried by poor 
tailors, furriers, capmakers, and petty traders, and 
executed against the explicit advice of rabbinical 
authorities. Men like Abraham Cahan, Joseph Baron- 
dess, and other leaders of the Jewish immigrant 
masses, preaching as they did the gospel of unionism 
and socialism, may well be compared to the religious 
sectarians of earlier days. The orthodox rabbinate 
followed their flock across the ocean only after the 
outlines of the Jewish settlement in America had 
already been firmly drawn. 


ALL THIS, however, forms but the opening chap- 
ter in the unfolding story of an ethnic minority in 
America. The Norwegian settlement in America is 
older than many other immigrant communities and, 
with the proviso that no life phenomenon precisely 
equals another, may therefore well be called upon 
to provide a pattern for those whose life-circle starts 
later. While the sources of immigration from Norway 
have never entirely dried up, the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth generation descendants of immigrant par- 
ents and ancestors form today the bulk of the Nor- 
wegian population element in the United States. 
They are thoroughly Americanized. By and large, 
they have given up Norwegian speech for English. 
They are among the most progressive and most suc- 
cessful of American farmers, they are known to be 
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excellent craftsmen, technicians, and engineers, they 
have a fair share in business and in the professions, 
and their representatives belong to the group of lead- 
ing politicians in the North-West. This is especially 
true if the Norwegians are seen together with the 
related Scandinavian groups, such as the Danes, 
Swedes, and Finns. A man of Scandinavian descent, 
ex-Governor Stassen of Minnesota, is definitely in the 
race for the presidential election of 1948. 

Such is the surface picture, but the surface is de- 
ceptive. Dealing with the Norwegians, we have the 
advantage of being able to avail ourselves of the tes- 
timony of a most eloquent spokesman, namely O. E. 
Roelvaag, the author of the novel Giants in the 
Earth, that powerful account of the struggle for life 
on the prairies of the North-West. To Roelvaag’s 
mind, the immigrant, in the North-West and else- 
where, in spite of his outward conformity to new 
ways, faced an insoluble dilemma. In one of his 
published letters, Roelvaag says that the giving up 
of one language and the acquiring of a new requires 
a spiritual adjustment which forever will be beyond 
the power of the average man, because it requires a 
remaking of soul. He cannot give up the old because 
that would mean death to him and he cannot master 
the new because the process is beyond his power. 
Nor is the “remaking of soul” completed when subse- 
quent generations have made the transition from one 
language to the other. The process goes through many 
stages, and even a protracted deadlock may not mean 
that a permanent solution has been found. Roelvaag 
believed that the Middle West is harboring two 
Americas, one hidden, and one on the surface; one 
represented by immigrant memories, traditions, lan- 
guage, and cultural complexes, the other by the 
institutions and customs of English-speaking Amer- 
ica. The solution of the problem, as he saw it, would 
involve two tendencies working toward each other: 
“The hidden would have to work its way gradually 
through the crust of the new language, and the 
surface institutions would have to send their roots 
deeper and ‘deeper into the soil beneath.” 

Roelvaag’s work in itself is perhaps the best evi- 
dence of what he wants to convey. There, the inner- 
most soul of the Norwegian pioneer on the prairies 
finds its expression in a masterpiece of American 
literature. A whole circle of growth is thus com- 
pleted. The first generation is torn between old 
world memories and new world impressions; the best 
of the second generation are immersed in wild con- 
troversy, while many of them flee into the pursuit of 
material achievement; the third generation emerges 
from the struggle, transformed but not deracinated, 
and starts a new life. This seems to be the rhythm of 
Americanization. 

The Americanization of the immigrant results first 
and foremost in the loss of his native speech and, 
since speech is the carrier of thought, it renders him 
almost inarticulate. He may still use the words of 
his old language but they have lost their connection 
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with the world surrounding him. He is in danger of 
losing his cultural anchorage. When the farmhands 
and salesclerks gather on Main Street after their work- 
ing day is over, the drugstore counter and the beer 
tavern seem to exhaust the world they are moving 
in. The gloom of caged animals lies over their 
gatherings; violence, turned against itself, may break 
out at any moment. An even deeper despair hovers 
over many an isolated homestead on the lonely 
prairie. It is in a situation such as this that the 
members of the group can maintain the belief in 
themselves and the god of their fathers only if their 
church does not forsake them. 

As a matter of fact, ecclesiastical and congrega- 
tional self-determination have acted as one of the 
most potent cures for the ills of the melting pot, and 
all healthy ethnic groups, who tried to maintain 
themselves in the purgatory of transformation, have 
availed themselves of it. A separate language ap- 
pears as a badge of non-conformity, but to worship in 
one’s own fashion is a constitutional right. No won- 
der, therefore, that, if the column of language fails 
to sustain a people’s link with their past and to, up- 
hold their expectations for the future, the column of 
the ethnic church gives a firmer reliance. The 
process may be carried to the point where we say 
religion and mean folk. Whoever adheres to the 
ethnic religion, belongs to the folk whose spirit ex- 
presses itself in this religion; whoever leaves the 
religion of his people, cuts himself off from the peo- 
ple itself. Conversely, whoever wants to be united 
with his own kith and kin, joins the church wherein 
they all worship. 


THE HIsTORY of the Norwegian American church 
and of the Norwegian Lutheran denominational 
college provides one of the foremost examples of a 
successful transformation of this sort which rein- 
forces rather than weakens the original character of 
a group. When the first Norwegian settlers came to 
this country more than a century ago, they did so to 
escape the dogmatic as well as the social and political 
domination which was exercised by the established 
Lutheran church in the old country. They were pietis- 
tic sectarians, Quakers and Haugeans, split off from 
the main body of their people and consequently un- 
able to offer a core of unity for the entire group. On 
the other hand, orthodox Lutheran ministers were 
slow in crossing the ocean and in rejoining their flock 
who had wandered off to the frontiers of settlement. 
When some of them did come, they came as mis- 
sionaries to the heretics of their own people, preached 
the rigid doctrine of the state church in the mother 
country with uncompromising zeal, and left when 
they believed they had asserted their authority, with- 
out having been able to create a popular movement 
which would have suited the new environment. Grad- 
ually, almost at the same pace as Norwegian speech 
became interspersed with English and began to give 
way entirely to the new language, the need for. an 
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American-trained Norwegian clergy made itself felt. 
This need led first to an alliance of the Norwegian- 
Lutheran churches with non-Norwegian Concordia 
College in St. Louis, but the brief duration of this 
alliance is proof that nationality rather than religion 
was the driving force in church development. Con- 
cordia College was orthodox enough to satisfy the 
growing urge for solid fundamentalism, but the 
trouble was that it was German rather than Nor- 
wegian in character. As the central institution of the 
Missouri Synod, it formed, under a cloak of religion, 
the firm core of the influential German minority in 
the Middle-West, and a lasting tie-up with Concordia 
College, therefore, would have merely added as- 
similation to the German-Lutheran church to as- 
similation to the institutions of Anglo-Saxon America. 

The tie with Concordia College was severed in 
the 1860’s. The interval from 1860's to the 1890's 
constituted the formative period in the history of the 
Norwegian group in America during which, in the 
words of President Larsen of Luther College, fresh 
forces came to the fore while everything imported 
from Norway invariably had to be more or less 
recast. Luther College in Decorah, Iowa, St. Olaf’s 
College in Northfield, Minnesota, and Augsburg Col- 
lege in Minneapolis became the centers of higher 
education within the group while, in partial connec- 
tion with them, four theological seminaries existed 
in Minnesota. These seminaries were consolidated 
into two institutions, Luther Theological Seminary 
at St. Anthony Park, St. Paul, and Augsburg Theo- 
logical Seminary at Minneapolis, after the church 
merger of 1917. Academies, normal schools, Bible 
institutes in the widely scattered Norwegian-American 
domain fill out the general picture of a persistent 
educational endeavor, clustered around the institu- 
tion of the free and fluid American church which 
supplanted the authority of the old state church. 
Stratification occurred by processes of discussion and 
controversy, but consolidation took place at the same 
time. In spite of institutional proliferation and ram- 


pant factional strife, the United Norwegian Lutheran 


Church was founded in 1890. Twenty-seven years 
later, in 1917, when the Norwegian Synod. and 
Hauge’s Synod, comprising together more than three 
thousand congregations, were being merged with the 
United Church, and only the Lutheran Free Church 
and small sectarian groups remained outside, this 
consolidation seemed almost completed. 

To all appearances, Norwegian heritage and Amer- 
ican environment, the “hidden world” and the sur- 
face institutions, are successfully fused. The adjust- 
ment has gone beyond “cultural pluralism,” which 
still smacks too much of cultural separatism to be 
acceptable to the expanding and all-pervading na- 
tional society. It reveals the prevailing pattern of 
American life itself which inevitably Americanizes 
its constituent parts, but reestablishes diversity in 
the roots after unity has been achieved in the insti- 
tutions. 
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Jottings from Germany 


by Helen Waren 


2 HAD BEEN a wonderful afternoon. My heart 
was singing as I looked around the dining table 
and saw shining from the flushed and hopeful faces 
gathered there the triumphant spirit of man, that 
mysterious force sometimes casually referred to as the 
“soul” but which I prefer to define as “the extraor- 
dinary fibre of resistance which cannot be measured 
but which endures against overwhelming odds.” I 
saw it now, victoriously gleaming from eyes that by 
all the laws should no longer be seeing, and I heard 
it in the flashes of hope that spilled from voices that 
by all the laws should have been mute. 

I felt a fierce glow of pride at the resilience and 
perseverance of these hideously tried and tortured 
Jewish beings. Each one for years had been subjected 
to the limitless brutality and sadism conceived in the 
warped and degenerate Nazi brain. The men, wracked 
by disease and starvation, had been laboring in the 
coal mines and stone quarries of Germany, and the 
women, sterilized, their living bodies used for every 
conceivable biological and medical experiment, turned 
over ruthlessly to the whims of the German students, 
had been working in the German mills and factories. 

An American Jewish officer and myself had found 
them in a “displaced persons” camp soon after V-E 
Day. We had found them, their eyes glazed, robbed 
of hope by the conditions they found themselves in 


after the “liberation,” waiting patiently for the final — 


Liberator, the Great One who does not deal in half- 
way measures and is always completely successful 
and victorious; we found them quietly waiting for 
death. Frantic at their desperate condition we had 
smuggled them from the camp to a deserted private 
house and taken care of them as best we could. 

Away from daily tormentors and prison bars, hope 
had returned, and today, only two weeks since we 
had moved them, we were celebrating by having a 
party together. The women were bustling about, 
pressing tea and hard army biscuits on me with a 
sisterly concern that at once tore my heart and filled 
me with gratitude for the stirrings of a renewed grasp 
of life apparent in them. They sang me the songs 
they had created while in anguish in the concentra- 
tion camps, and we even joked and laughed a little. 
One elderly woman among them, who had sur- 
vived by some strange freak of fate, was deeply 
religious. Despite all she had been through she still 
spoke reverently about a God that was watching over 
them. One of the younger men spoke up: “Mama, 
where was God all these years, what was He doing 
while we «were suffering so?” 

“My boy,” she answered, “He has been so very 
busy for so many centuries, that for these past years 
He has been on a very well-deserved vacation.” 


When the laughter had died down, the talk 
turned to Palestine, which was almost constantly on 
their lips. So closely did we feel related and inspired 
by our common heritage arfd our hope for their find- 
ing at last, after all their suffering, the path to their 
eventual fulfillment in the Jewish Homeland, that 
one could almost see a radiant star of David actually 
glowing brilliantly over our heads in that little room, 
and casting shimmering and iridescent rays, caught 
and reflected in turn in each of our hearts. 

One among them particularly affected me. She was 
perhaps twenty years old. When I had approached 
her in the camp, she seemed to be wrapped in a 
heavy cloud of utter despair. She had looked at me 
silently for some moments and then swiftly turned 
her face, displaying a hideous scar across her left 
cheek. A scar so deep that it looked as though it must 
go into the very bone. “I am a monster, am I not?” 
she asked me. I caught her face between my hands 
as I cried wildly, “No, no—this mark of the suffering 
and tragedy you have been through does not make 
a monster of you but rather of all of us who permit- 
ted it to happen. You who have been in this searing 
fire are pure and beautiful and sacred...” 

I kissed the destroyed left cheek as she fell into 
my arms sobbing. She told me that when the Ger- 
mans had brought her from Roumania, she had been 
forced to serve the passions and caprices of the Nazi 
officers, after which she was thrown into a slave 
labor camp where she worked in a mill. While she 
was thus engaged she contracted the dread disease, 
typhus, the illness which took so many lives in the 
concentration camps. Far from being treated or hos- 
pitalized, she was compelled to continue work in the 
mill. As the disease took a greater and greater toll 
of her strength, she was driven harder and harder 
at her labor by the German women guards. One 
day she awoke with the fever raging like a great 
storm within her. Almost too weak to move, she 
managed nevertheless to lumber down the road with 
the rest of the women toward the mill. On the way, 
parched and delirious, she begged the women guards 
for some water, but they merely pressed her forward. 
Finally they arrived at the mill. Again she pleaded 
to be permitted a few drops of water. “One drop then 
—just one drop measured from a medicine dropper 
—one tiny drop of moisture on my tongue that is 
all I ask for. The moisture has left my body. I am 
burning—shriveling up in a crucible of fire and 
flame! Help me I beg you! Help me or I will die— 
turn to ashes from the heat. What good will I be to 
you then? How can I work then?” But her prayers 
were cruelly and wilfully ignored. At last, half wild 
with the sickness, her throat burning and scorched, 
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she summoned up the temerity to reach for a glass 
which stood half-filled with water not far from her. 
As her hand went out to it, the women guard near- 
est her ferociously cracked a brutal whip in the air 
and savagely brought it down across the face of the 
suffering girl. There was a terrible sound of tearing 
skin, a great gush of blood, and darkness closed 
in around her. Her knees sagged and she sank into 
unconsciousness. She opened her eyes again to the 
sounds of the Allied victory in Germany. The disease 
had spent itself while she had lain unconscious and 
her life had been saved, but the scar remained cut 
into the very depths of her being. 

But today, separated entirely from former enemies, 
among Jews and buoyed up by their earnest desires 
and preparations for a hoped-for and prayed-for 
journey to the homeland, she pressed my hand as I 
left and she said trustfully, “We will meet again, my 
American friend, we will meet in the Land of Israel.” 
She touched the scar on her cheek lightly and her 
eyes smiled naively into mine as she asked, “Do you 
think perhaps there will be a surgeon in Palestine 
who can heal the scar on my cheek, as your confidence 
that we will leave Germany and find redemption in 
Palestine one day, has healed the scar in my heart...?” 


“The Consent of the Arabs” 


by Michael Assaf 


HE EXPRESSION “the consent of the Arabs” 

has been very commonly used in all negotiations 
concerning Palestine ever since the publication of the 
White Paper in 1939. Of late this expression has 
been widely used in the United States too. But despite 
the widespread use of this formula its implications 
are still not entirely clear. Does England strive to 
obtain the consent of the Arabs only for a limited 
Jewish immigration into Palestine, or is “Arab con- 
sent” involved in something much more important 
from the standpoint of British imperial interests? 

Negotiations between British circles and the lead- 
ers of the Arab League, as well as their special nego- 
tiations with powerful Egyptian groups are naturally 
kept secret. But the resulting declarations of the 
Egyptian statesmen who participate in the Arab 
League are marked by contradictions and endless 
retractions and denials.. The leaders of the Arab 
League, for instance, declare that they demand the 
immediate cessation of Jewish immigration and the 
granting of independence to an Arabic Palestine. At 
the same time the Egyptian members of the Arab 
League state that the question of independence should 
be postponed, and it is evident that they are also 
ready to acquiesce to a Jewish immigration of 1,500 
a month. A question therefore arises as to what is 
‘behind these contradictory maneuvres, and what is 
the role of Egypt, the backbone of the Arab League, 
in the current negotiations concerning Palestine. 
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Recently there appeared in an Egyptian newspaper 
an interview with the former War Minister of Egypt, 
Muhammad Salakh Pasha, which sheds considerable 
light on this question. Salakh discussed two questions: 
(1) Could Egypt defend its frontiers after the British 
army withdraws its troops from the region? (2) How 
could Egypt create an army capable of defending 
its borders? 

He answered these questions in the following man- 
ner: Today we are the allies of England, and even 
though we demand that England withdraw its troops 
from Egypt, we do not intend to put an end to this 
alliance. On the contrary, an Egyptian-British alliance 
is the foundation of our policy. England is established 
in Cyprus, Palestine, in the Mediterranean, and all 
the territories that border on Egypt. As long as 
England remains our ally and nearest neighbor, we 
have no one to fear. Should we fear Russia, which 
is the only power capable of constituting a threat to 
Egypt since the defeat of Italy? Were Russia to evince 
a desire to attack us, the Russians would have to 
come both by sea and land. If they were to break 
the naval might of Britain, of what use would a 
small British garrison in Egypt be? But if they were 
to attempt reaching Egypt by land they would meet 
strong military bases in Iran, Iraq, Palestine, and the 
deserts... 

It is evident therefore that Egypt’s military and 
civil leaders base their security policies at this time 
on the existence of British bases, such as Cyprus, 
where England has a free hand. Egyptian statesmen, 
who are the most important protagonists of the Arab 
League and wish to be considered as the defenders of 
all Moslem countries, will support the demands of 
Iraq and Iran for the evacuation of British troops. At 
the same time they realize that it is in the interests 
of Egypt's security that there remain British bases in 
the neighborhood of Egypt, permanent bases where 
British rights to maintain troops could not be ques- 
tioned. 

Since the establishment of the Arab League, Arab 
Opposition groups in Palestine have charged that the 
League is not working toward an “Arabic solution” 
of the problem. According to their view such a so- 
lution would mean the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Arabic state in Palestine. But Britain, basing 
itself primarily on important elements in Egypt, is 
trying to obtain the consent of the Arabs for the 
establishment of a British imperial base in Palestine. 
Only the establishment of such a base, similar ‘to the 
one England has in Cyprus, will enable the Egyptians 
to negotiate with England concerning the withdrawal 
of British forces from Egypt, and this is the main 
aim of the Egyptian national movement. But by grant- 
ing its consent to this plan, Egypt must also make 
some concessions to Zionism, in order that England 
might have a check on the Arab demands for inde- 
pendence. The Palestine Arabs, in turn, would be 
compensated for their consent to the establishment 
of a permanent British military base in Palestine with 
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funds for land-purchasing purposes and with assist- 
ance in their fight against Zionism. 

This “consent” is still far from having been 
achieved. Feverish negotiations are still going on, 
and within the Arab League an open struggle centers 
about this question. The secretary of the League, 
Azzam, is one of the most important intermediaries 
in these negotiations. But he represents the Egyptian 
interest first of all. The trump card in his hand, as 
well as in Britain’s hand, is the fear of Russia, so 
openly discussed in the above quoted interview by 
Muhammad Salakh Pasha. 

This project was first planned by the conservative 
imperialist British political apparatus. The Labor gov- 
ernment, which has so far failed to make any inde- 
pendent moves in Britain’s foreign policy, faithfully 
follows in the footsteps of “the glorious tradition of 
the conservatives.” The Labor government's attitude 
toward Zionism has demonstrated that the conserva- 
tive policy of obtaining Arab consent to the establish- 
ment of a British military base in Palestine is also 
Labor’s policy—for the present at any rate. 


British Pro-Arab Sentiment 
by Zev Sherf 


© pe CANNOT but be amazed at the indulgent 
attitude of Englishmen towards the Arabs in the 
light of the outspoken hostility of Arab spokesmen 
and organs of opinion to Britain and Britishers. After 
all, there are very few significant factors in the Arab 
world who have not rebelled against British hege- 
mony nor responded publicly or secretly to anti- 
British propaganda. But the British, even though they 
have been more than once compelled to use force for 
the pacification of rebels, have persisted in acting like 
a father to his sons after bringing them back from 
the woodshed. And many a time even the punishment 
was not administered. On the surface, at least, the 
English continued to express love and esteem for the 
Arabs, despite the uprisings and intrigues which fell 
to their lot in the Middle East. British spokesmen con- 
tinue, notwithstanding these experiences, to praise 
the Arab race and its high qualities, to laud its lead- 
ers, and advertise their highly useful, continuing, 
and reliable friendship for the British Empire. 
There are some Englishmen, particularly among 
the sworn Arabophiles, who try to explain this 
phenomenon as springing from the natural spiritual 
congeniality of the two races. Both, they say, have a 
masculine culture and a democratic society, and both 
love hunting and horses. The manly virtues of the 
Arab, and especially of the Bedouin, are said to 
captivate British hearts. The innate British spirit of 
fair play similarly calls forth emotions of esteem from 
the Arabs. They suit one another and complement 
one another. Both of them strive for human freedom, 
and both are faithful to a fundamental, democratic 
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conception of human equality. Mutual sympathy is 
therefore a natural result, based on the firm rock of 
shared principles. The rebellions and agitation re- 
ferred to above are explained by advocates of this 
view as transient impulses of mobs incited by isolated 
irresponsible individuals, who should not be identified 
with the society as a whole; the latter is essentially 
content and harbors a profound sympathy toward 
British rule and influence. In their opinion, develop- 
ments during the past war only confirm this view. 
Except for a short-lived revolt in Iraq, peace and 
security were unbroken in the whole Arab zone. This 
is ascribed to a loyal participation of Arabs in the 
war effort, which deserves to have its reward. 

Even if one is not prepared to accept this rather 
naive explanation and one sees the Arabs’ attitude 
towards their British rulers or benefactors as it really 
is, one cannot but concede the loyalty of Britain to 
the Arabs. It is an undeniable fact that the very 
presence of this organizing and directing, pacifying 
and conciliating power in the Arab zone, an area 
backward and politically involved in every respect, 
has done more for the independence of the Arab 
peoples than all the work of the Arabs themselves, 
with their rebellions, conferences, and proclama- 
tions. And this is not all. The presence of the British 
has brought about progress and development over 
extensive areas. Today Arab kingdoms have authority 
and order, higher economic standards, better educa- 
tional and health conditions; all since the British. 
Many are the British officials who have devoted to 
these tasks the best years of their lives. Notwith- 
standing the repeated disappointments which fell to 
their lot, they returned to the charge again and again 
with undiminished energy and determination. 

What is the secret of this attitude? What is the 
source of such devotion? 

2 

This riddle cannot be understood without a clear 
grasp of the true and great interest of the British 
Empire in the Arab zone. Unlike other areas con- 
nected in one or another manner with the Empire, 
the importance of this area has not been, or is only 
slightly, a matter of economic exploitation. The Arab 
countries were never an important market for British 
production. Even their oil became a significant factor 
only somewhat before the First World War. The 
essential interest of the British Empire (first under- 
scored by Napoleon’s march to the Nile Valley and 
later by Disraeli’s purchase of the Suez Canal shares) 
is a two-fold one: it relates to the imperial line of 
communications, which passes this area on the road 
to India and British Pacific territories, and to the 
strategic position of the Middle East as a potential 
bastion of defense, guarding the Indian Ocean from 
any other European power. If it were necessary only 
to keep communications open between various parts 
of the Empire, then it would be enough to secure 
the Suez Canal, the Haifa-Baghdad line, the Iraq 
river system, and certain specified air fields. But if 
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the area is to serve as a buffer region between Europe 
and India, it is essential to maintain quiet and good- 
will in the whole region, lest enemy influences pene- 
trate through this zone as far as the Indian Ocean. 
During the past war, the Empire was not seriously 
in danger when the Mediterranean was closed to 
British shipping and the alternative route around the 
Cape of Good Hope had to be used; it was shaken to 
its foundations, however, when Rommel’s armies 
reached the Nile Valley. The enemy was then in a 
position to cross the barrier to India. 

As long as the Ottoman Empire was intact, its 
very existence was a sort of insurance of the British 
interest in the Middle East. After Ottoman rule col- 
lapsed in Egypt, that country was conquered by the 
British. When Turkey was endangered in the north 
by Russian expansionism, there followed the Crimean 
War and the Congress of Berlin, which safeguarded 
the continued existence of the “Sick Man of Europe.” 

At the same time, Great Britain took care to secure 
positions of its own. Following Napoleon’s march 
into Egypt came the conquest of Malta; the threats 
to Persia from the north brought about an increase 
in British commercial, consular, and military estab- 
lishments on the Persian Gulf; the French project of 
a Suez Canal, regarded as a threat to India at the 
time, was replied to in 1847 by the British conquest 
of Aden; and the conquest of Cyprus was a response 
to the rise of Russian influence in the Balkans. 

Turkey’s adhesion to the enemies of the Allied 
Powers in the First World War necessitated a radical 
change in British policy. The readjustment did not 
take place rapidly. For years before 1914 it had been 
the accepted opinion among Britishers that the whole 
European Concert of Powers should cooperate in 
maintaining the Ottoman Empire. Thus, the first idea 
was to solve in common, also, problems arising from 
the decision in 1915 to dismember the Ottoman 
Empire. In fact, however, policy developed in quite 
another direction. France, to be sure, retained a posi- 
tion at the northern frontiers of the Arab zone, in 
Syria and the Lebanon, but all the rest of this wide 
area was given over to British authority, with all the 
difficult problems inherent in such an immense ac- 
quisition. At about that time increasing difficulties 
werfe arising in regard to British direct rule in Egypt; 
complications developed because of the differences 
between French objectives, in their new territories, 
and British methods, in theirs; nationalist movements 
began to arise, which exercised a marked influence on 
certain strata of Arab society. In consequence of 
World War I conquests and the problems they en- 
tailed, a new attempt was made to apply in this area 
one of the boldest and most interesting expedients 
of British imperial policy—indirect rule. 


3 


Indirect rule is not a novelty in British colonial 
practice. The British Empire embraces a variety of 
governmental structures. From a Crown Colony like 
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Aden, administered entirely by British officials ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to 
the completely independent dominions, the British 
Empire and Commonwealth comprises every form of 
external control and every nuance of autonomous 
rule. Even in the narrower sphere of the Colonial 
Empire proper, a system of rule gradually developed 
which tried to employ as far as possible local authori- 
ties, such as tribal and village chiefs, as organs of 
British rule. The intervention of British officials in 
everyday affairs is progressively restricted, and it is 
more and more reserved for emergencies. A consid- 
erable portion of revenue from taxes is at the dis- 
posal of local authorities, who maintain various ser- 
vices out of these funds. In places where this system 
has taken root and proved effective, even judicial 
power has been placed in the hands of local authori- 
ties. Some such courts are entitled to pronounce the 
death sentence. British representatives function more 
as guides and advisers than as rulers in routine mat- 
ters. Even though they retain final authority, it is 
used as little as possible. To the extent that the na- 
tives respond to the basic needs of the Empire, the 
British representative abstains from exercising his 
rights of authority, not to speak of his power. 

This system has been successfully applied in 
Nigeria, where Moslem chiefs rule over considerable 
provinces: the province of Kano has a population of 
over two million, and the province of Sokoto, a 
million and a quarter. The success of this system 
depends to a large extent, of course, upon the exist- 
ence of local rulers with inherited traditional au- 
thority, recognized as legitimate by the tribal and 
village elders. If no such ruler exists, the experiment 
must meet with great difficulties. On occasion, how- 
ever, it has proved possible to combine a number of 
tribal and village chiefs in a regional council, to 
which certain authority is given. 

British policy has been trying to find a similar 
solution for the Middle East, in view of Egyptian 
rebelliousness and nationalist agitation in Arab areas 
detached from the Ottoman Empire. But in this case 
an attempt was made to apply the principle of in- 
direct rule on a far grander scale and in a more elastic 
form than elsewhere. The British deal here not with 
small local rulers with no access to world opinion, 
but with life-size kings—the Egyptian royal house, the 
Hashimite dynasty, and Ibn Saud—and nationalist 
movements with western contacts. This was no re- 
mote African territory which could escape the atten- 
tion of the world press and democratic public opinion. 
The Eastern Mediterranean area, from the Balkans 
to Egypt, has stood in the political spotlight for a 
hundred years and more. The crossroads of three con- 
tinents pass through here, and every local event has 
repercussions in the world press. Too many interna- 
tional interests cross in this area for Great Britain to 
give their representatives any excuse for intervention. 
Here, more than in any other place, applies the doc- 
trine set up by a British Royal Commission as a 
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basis for the practice of indirect rule. “This system 
requires caution and good will on both sides.” 


4 


Having begun the experiment, the British could no 
longer be deterred by set-backs, major or minor. Nor 
could they control in every case forces which they 
had once set in motion. More than once they were 
compelled to reach conclusions far different from 
their original intentions. They made peace with these 
new conditions, however, and continued along the 
same line. Not all Englishmen were content, as wit- 
ness the criticism of Allenby’s activities in Egypt, or 
of the British policy in Iraq. Nevertheless, this is the 
policy and this is the line: to rule indirectly by means 
of local potentates, attempting at the same time to 
appease the heads of nationalist movements, includ- 
ing the most extremist among them, and to conciliate 
the differences between the nationalists and the kings. 
The latter are particularly cherished because they 
can best serve as centers of hereditary authority and 
mediate between nationalist interests and British 
needs—not neglecting, at the same time, their own 
ambition. 


The attainment of these objectives—harmony and 
conciliation—outweighs any urge to square accounts 
for rebellious acts. The effective operation of indirect 
rule, enabling Great Britain to exercise decisive influ- 
ence on fundamentals, takes precedence over any 
grievance. It is better to have affairs governed by 
local authorities as far as possible, whatever they 
may choose to do. Representatives of the Empire will 
not interfere until the basic interests of British control 
are touched, or a British official is molested, or until 
there is a plot intended utterly to destroy British 
influence. The sharpest British reaction in the whole 
history of Anglo-Egyptian relations came after the 
murder of Sirdar Lee Stock; in Anglo-Iraqi relations, 
when the Iraqi Parliament refused to incorporate the 
treaty with Great Britain in its constitution, and when 
Rashid Ali made a compact with the Nazis; and in 
the case of Palestine, when a British Assistant District 
Commissioner was murdered. However, in each case 
there was a reconciliation, or a readiness to be recon- 
ciled, with local authorities whenever there was the 
slightest possibility, through their instrumentality, of 
strengthening the system of British indirect rule. 


There are two prerequisites for applying this 
method of government which must be observed by 
the British: first, faithfulness in performance of offi- 
cial duties, in order to create a feeling of identity of 
interest between the rulers and the ruled; and sec- 
ond, maintaining the reputation of the regime, both 
in the eyes of the subject population and the outside 
world, as a benevolent and effective system of gov- 
ernment. In this context one may easily understand 
British devotion to the task of fortifying the economic 
basis of Arab society as well as their tendency to 
conceal defects, failures, and difficulties. Where it is 
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possible by direct British action to improve the con- 
dition of depressed classes, it is done with genuine 
interest. Where local potentates are in power and 
cannot be induced to follow this tack, the oppressive 
conditions of life of the peasants and workers are 
glossed over, and the pretense is made that everything 
is in order: as one would say, As long as nobody 
protests within the country, there is no reason to in- 
terfere with the operations of the local rulers. 


After the Rashid Ali revolt, there were many who 
expected Great Britain not to restore full Iraqi in- 
dependence. But the independence of Iraq is neces- 
sary to the British no less than to Iraq itself. For this 
reason they were content with the removal of Rashid 
Ali and permitted the former status to be restored. 
Not only this, but they even granted certain conces- 
sions in order to strengthen the position of a new 
government sympathetic to Great Britain. For this 
reason, too, they did not go far in punishing Nazi 
sympathizers among the Arabs, such as those in cer- 
tain groups within Syria and the Lebanon. Particu- 
larly, they spared influential persons with whose help 
it was hoped British interests would be rendered 
more secure. Everything goes: poverty, disease, and 
an appalling child mortality do not call forth criticism 
from British emissaries in Mesopotamia, any more 
than they worry British representatives in the Nile 
Valley. If Britain ruled those countries directly one 
may assume that they would have done something, 
little or much as the case might be, to improve the 
situation in these respects, just as Lord Cromer did 
in Egypt. But one of the important rules of “sports- 
manship” in the system of British indirect rule in 
the Arab East, is that there must be no criticism, but 
only praise and compliments for one’s co-rulers— 
so long as the partnership lasts and the situation 
has not yet become completely intolerable. 

It is a mistake to assume that British officials do 
not know how things really stand. There is probably 
no group of men who know so intimately the Middle 
East and its problems as do the best among the agents 
of British rule. They are not men who came to the 
Middle East only recently and will soon be trans- 
ferred elsewhere. They have worked the better part of 
their lives in the area, The nature of their functions 
necessarily brings them into close contact with the 
inner workings of the Arab world They are unequaled 
in their knowledge of the forces at play here and 
the weight which must be assigned to each force. 
But—with individual exceptions—protocol and pol- 
icy demand that, regardless of what they may know, 
they must refrain from criticism, pretend that defects 
and defeats do not exist, and proclaim the great and 
rare virtues of this order of government and this sys- 
tem of society. Such is the rule of the officialdom.and 
of its spokesmen in the press, and it is also the rule 
of those official and semi-official societies which in 
Britain itself form a public support for the work of 
the colonial civil service. 
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EUROPE: 
The Displaced and Destitute 


B* TAKING STEPS, shortly before Christmas, to 
make available to displaced persons the immigra- 
tion visas authorized under the American quota sys- 
tem, President Truman has proved the sincerity of 
his concern for these unhappy people. His announce- 
ment orders the long overdue measure of recognizing 
as quota immigrants most of the refugees in the 
Oswego Shelter. It also cuts considerable red tape in 
ordering American consular services established near 
DP camps in Germany, even at the expense of other 
items in the consular budget. In this way we may 
soon see the end of the Oswego travail, and, as soon 
as the prior demands on shipping space of returning 
American soldiers are met, the beginning of immi- 
gration of displaced persons to the United States. 

However, this step has been hailed so enthusias- 
tically by Jewish organizations that unfounded ex- 
pectations may have been aroused as to the extent 
to which it offers an outlet for the scores of thousands 
of Jewish displaced persons in Germany. The Presi- 
dent's order represents no relaxation of the stringent 
requirements of the American quota law: within the 
next year no more than 39,000 visas will be available 
for the admission of displaced persons in the Ameri- 
can zone of occupation. Of these, two-thirds are al- 
lotted, according to the quota system, to persons born 
in Germany—of whom very few remain in concen- 
tration camps, or among the Jewish displaced persons. 
Claimants to the remaining visas will be not only 
scores of thousands of Polish, Hungarian, and Ru- 
manian Jews, but hundreds of thousands of non- 
Jewish displaced persons. Except for priority granted 
to orphans (the Jewish DPs have a disproportionate 
number of orphans among them) the division of 
visas will be “fair” and without discrimination on 
grounds of “faith, creed, or nationality.” Moreover, 
all applicants must pass the regular mental and 
physical examination for immigrants. Judging by 
these instructions, America may yet admit 2,000 Ger- 
man non-Jews, 1,000 Polish non-Jews, and possibly 
200 or 300 Jewish displaced persons each month for 
ten months this year—provided that shipping is 
available. 


THE INTOLERABLE CONDITIONS under which many 
of the displaced persons are living in Germany, again 
received widespread attention through the resigna- 
tion— later withdrawn—of Dr. Leo Srole, an 
UNRRA welfare worker in one of the DP camps 
in the American zone. An immediate army investiga- 
tion revealed that the internees were, indeed, living 


in badly overcrowded barracks, amid conditions of 
“indescribable filth.” 


One cannot say that army officers took these dis- 
closures in very good part. While immediate meas- 
ures of improvement were ordered, the military 
authorities again, as on the occasion of the publica- 
tion of the Harrison report, plainly resented criticism, 
and even threw some of the blame on the Jewish 
DPs themselves. This attitude hardly encourages op- 
timism as to the attention DP camps will get after 
criticism once more dies down, and it is especially 
disagreeable when one considers the fine spirit of 
self-reliance shown by DPs in the few model camps 
where sympathetic American or British commanders 
have been in charge. The projects of general educa- 
tion for the young, and trade training for those older, 
culminating in full-scale khalutz farms organized 
by Jewish DPs only recently saved from the gas 
chamber, show what can be accomplished with 
friendly aid and encouragement. 

Army irritation with the vexing problem of Jewish 
DPs has apparently led to quite different results, 
however. The British had begun over a month ago 
to try to break up the stream of Jewish refugees flow- 
ing from Poland and the remainder of the pogrom 
area westward—for their ultimate aim was Palestine. 
Following the scandal caused by the Srole resigna- 
tion, it now seems, the Americans too began to take 
an interest in breaking up the movement. Most of 
the’ flow took refuge in the American zone of occupa- 
tion and thus added to the problems of the American 
occupation forces. 

It was announced at the end of December that 
the occupation powers in Germany had agreed that 
Russia was to shut off any further influx of Jewish 
refugees from the east, regardless of anti-Semitic 
outrages in the progrom area. About 4,000 Jewish 
refugees who had been starving and freezing in Ber- 
lin were removed from the city, and Jews trying to 
cross into occupied Germany began to be arrested. 


LAST MONTH’S CONFERENCE of the United Jewish 
Appeal at Atlantic City was more closely attuned 
to the spirit and needs of the stricken Jewry for 
whose rehabilitation the UJA exists than any such 
conference has ever been before. A series of Jewish 
leaders from Europe and from’ Palestine spoke with 
the authentic voice of the survivors. The sessions 
reached a high-point in the searing words of Joseph 
Rosenzaft, representative of the Jewish displaced in 
occupied Germany, who conveyed the deep pain, the 
grief, and the humiliation of the concentration camp 
survivors at their continued suffering, at the long 
period of waiting without any cheer or aid from 
Jews in the United States, at the again and again 
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deferred hope of reaching at length their home—in 
Palestine. 

The decision to call upon America for an unprece- 
dented contribution of $100,000,000 for relief and 
rehabilitation was the natural climax of such reports 
from overseas. This sum is almost double the amount 
American Jews have ever raised before for overseas 
and refugee needs. Moreover, it is a far higher sum 
than was anticipated before the conference. If it is to 
be realized Jewish leadership will have to take seri- 
ously a corollary resolution adopted by the confer- 
ence: to give the UJA campaign priority over proj- 
ects for new buildings, expanded services, etc. 

The conference was also commendably realistic 
when it resolved that, since the sums raised by Jewish 
contributors in America cannot suffice, and should not 
be expected to provide the necessary resources, for 
the vast task of rehabilitating the devastated lives 
of over a million Jews in every part of Europe and 
of refugees in Palestine and America, every effort 
should be made to obtain adequate governmental and 
intergovernmental aid. It is to be hoped that this 
resolution will be taken as seriously as the plan to 
raise $100,000,000. While American Jewry un- 
doubtedly has the proper machinery to achieve the 
former object, it still has to unite its strength behind 
an organization to carry out its great responsibilities 
for political action to restore the broken Jewries to 
normal living. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COMMISSION 


URING THE PAST MONTH we have learned 
something of the schedule planned for the 
Joint Anglo-American Palestine Commission. With 
its twelve members having ben chosen, the Commis- 
sion is to begin its session on January 7 in Washing- 
ton, and close within 120 days. 

Everyone remembers President Truman’s repeated 
urging of speed in connection with the problem of 
displaced persons. Ever since the Harrison report at 
the end of August, the President has been worried 
about the fate of scores of thousands of Jewish con- 
centration camp survivors in the various occupation 
zones in Germany. In announcing the Joint Anglo- 
American Palestine Commission, the President reit- 
erated his belief that it was essential to admit 100,000 
Jews to Palestine immediately; and he also pleaded 
for all possible speed in the Commission’s work. 

The 120 day deadline was announced soon after— 
and it took well over a month from that time until 
the Commission was organized and could plan to 
begin its sessions. Altogether it will have been seven 
months from the time of the Harrison report before 
anything can possibly be done about its major recom- 
mendation—to get the Jewish DPs out of the camps 
and into permanent homes. 

Under the circumstances, it would be ridiculous 
to assume that the speed with which the Commission 
is urged to reach its conclusions has anything to do 
with loving kindness towards the Jewish DPs. Their 
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first year of liberation is now irrevocably certain to 
be spent in the cold and misery, the homelessness and 
uncertainty of the internment camp. But the Commis- 
sion has to deal with another question as well: the 
future of Palestine—and of the Jewish people's 
hope for national liberation. This millennial historic 
question is to be settled in 120 days. 

During that period the Commission will sit in 
three different continents. It will have to travel across 
the Atlantic Ocean, the English Channel, and the 
Mediterranean Sea between sessions—and presum- 
ably also across the borders of more than one country 
in Europe. To these scattered sessions the Commis- 
sion is freely and indiscriminately inviting any and 
all interested parties. 

We have never believed that new enlightenment 
could be obtained from a commission constituted and 
instructed as this one has been. But certainly those 
who organized and chose the commission should take 
it seriously. Yet, one wonders whether history has 
ever before seen sponsors do so much to cripple and 
discredit in advance what they advertise as a search 
for justice in a critical problem of world politics. 


PALESTINE: 


Unease and Provocation ° 


HOUGH DECEMBER saw no large-scale open 

clashes in Palestine such as occurred in the pre- 
ceding months,* the atmosphere remains highly 
charged. There can obviously be no change in the 
adamant Jewish resolve to oppose forcibly the ex- 
clusion of refugees. Thus inevitably there will be 
clashes on the beaches and off the shore of Palestine, 
whenever the British, in trying to enforce the White 
Paper, come across the Jews being brought into the 
country clandestinely. 

But the British forces seem as determined today as 
ever, despite the shocking history of Givat Khayim 
and Ain Shemer, to spread the range of fighting from 
these border clashes to the whole country. Thus, 
announcing that a boatload of perhaps two hundred 
Jews had been landed late in December, the police 
began a strict check on Jewish identity papers all over 
the country. Arabs are passed without inspection. The 
police hardly expect to catch the particular “illegals” 
who had succeeded in running the gauntlet to their 
Homeland, any more than they could have expected 
to do so when they violated peaceful Jewish villages 
last month. But in a country where it is well known 
thousands of Jews have entered by evading the British 
border guards since 1932 (and where, by the way, 
even more Arabs have been permitted to enter 
“illegally” by the same guards), such a search has 
great nuisance value. 

An apparently studied effort to provoke the Jewish 
community is shown by the deportation of 55 Jewish 
political internees to an Eritrea concentration camp, 





* The news of bombings in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv reaches us 
as we go to press. The ground for these outbursts by irresponsible 
groups had been well paved by British tactics. 
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one day after the highest Palestinian court had judged 
such measures to be illegal. As a result, there was 
a clash at the Latrun camp, from which the men 
were deported, and the comrades and families of the 
deportees are carrying out a combined sitdown and 
hunger strike. Two Jewish municipalities have pro- 
tested the deportations and the indiscriminate arrest 
of Jews, without charges or trial, which, they declare, 
are resulting in severe difficulties for increasing num- 
bers of innocent Jewish families. 

On top of all this, comes the confirmation from 
London of what had been rumored in Palestine for 
weeks: even the 1500 certificates per month origi- 
nally proposed by Foreign Secretary Bevin are not 
to be issued, presumably for lack of Arab consent. 

The British authorities are not preparing a peace- 
ful atmosphere for the joint Anglo-American com- 
mission to work in, when it finally does get around 
to visiting Palestine. 


LABOR: 
Problems Unsolved 


HE CALENDAR YEAR and the fall session of 
4 Congress closed with significant problems of 
labor-management relations unsolved, in the midst 
of the reconversion period. The President’s Labor- 
Management Conference broke up without agree- 
ment, and the major current strike, of the United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, against General Motors, 
seems temporarily deadlocked. 

However, there is considerable pressure for a settle- 
ment, operating upon both the labor unions and the 
managers. The main area of friction today is in the 
automobile industry, a highly competitive field in 
which the employers do not always act in concert. 
Union strategy has been to take advantage of this 
fact by centering attention on one combine at a time. 
The assumption is that other employers will take ad- 
vantage of their relative immunity to speed produc- 
tion, to the disadvantage of the “struck” firm, so that 
the latter would be under greater pressure to reach an 
agreement. This plan seems to be working out, to 
some extent. The tone of contract negotiations now 
going on with Ford is noticeably more cordial than 
the squabble with General Motors; and now an addi- 
tional contender, the new Kaiser venture into auto- 
mobile manufacture, threatens to reach an agreement 
with the union. 

But the UAW is in no enviable position from 
this very same point of view. The whole strategy of 
striking against one automobile manufacturer at a 
time is endangered by the unsettled labor situation 
in the steel industry. If U. S. Steel is hampered in 
production by a strike, General Motors might as 
well close down anyway, because no automobile 
manufacturer will get supplies. 

Additional pressure for a settlement comes from 
the government. The President’s appointment of a 
fact-finding commission on the General Motors strike, 
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and his instructions that “earnings are always rele- 
vant” in deciding whether a wage demand is fair, 
for a time succeeded in bringing about renewed 
negotiations. The point at issue had been a wage- 
demand: The UAW had asked for a 30% wage 
increase, to make up losses in workers’ income ex- 
pected as a result of the decrease in overtime, the 
reclassification of workers into lower-paying cate- 
gories, and other factors arising from reconversion. 
General Motors had offered what they calculated was 
the amount by which the increase of cost of liv- 
ing had outpaced the wage rate. But in addition to 
these central questions, the strike had abounded in 
argument and counter-argument on an altogether 
different plane. The union had contended that the 
welfare of the country at large demanded that the 
level of workers’ income should not be decreased, 
and, on the other hand, the price level should not 
increase. They therefore asked for a wage increase, 
but stipulated that they would lower their demands 
if the company could prove, by opening its books, 
that granting the union demand would force it to 
raise prices. The company, on the other hand, con- 
tended that to make earnings a measure of wages 
would undermine the private enterprise system. 
Other basic issues, unrelated to immediate wage de- 
mands, arose in the Ford negotiations: the question 
of union responsibility for contract violations by 
members; and the question of a guaranteed annual 
wage. 

We may or may not see some compromise agree- 
ment on the wage question between GM and UAW 
soon. But even if we do, the other questions of labor- 
management relations which arose during the past 
month will remain for solution. In Congress, too, the 
question whether “full employment” is or is not a 
national responsibility will have to be debated anew. 


THE growing Congressional hostility to suggestions 
emanating from the White House on domestic legis- 
lation, which is today as marked as it was before 
Truman succeeded Roosevelt, has had destructive 
effect on two institutions which have contributed to 
maintaining the rights of minorities in this country: 
the Fair Employment Practices Commission and the 
United States Employment Service. The FEPC is a 
war agency whose importance in preventing discrimi- 
nation in employment rises sharply during the recon- 
version period, and which should be maintained in 
full operation together with other essential wartime 
authorities. Yet it has been so mauled by Congres- 
sional cuts in appropriations that it is practically 
inoperative, except on a special assignment given it 
by President Truman to study and make recommenda- 
tions on safeguards for minorities in emplpoyment 
during reconversion. Nothing has yet been done about 
establishing a permanent FEPC to begin working 
when the war-time powers of the President are en- 
tirely revoked. 

Of ominous significance to the cause of fair em- 
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ployment, was also the attempt by groups of Con- 
gressmen to scuttle the USES. By attaching a “rider” 
to a general appropriation bill, a method which 
makes a presidential veto difficult, it was hoped to 
manoeuver the break-up of the federal employment 
service and the return of its functions to the states. 
This would cripple federal efforts to deal with the 
unemployment problem which no one imagines can 
be avoided during demobilization and reconversion. 
It would also destroy the influence which the federal 
employment service has had in discouraging dis- 
criminatory practices in employment. No one expects 
state employment bureaus, in every case, to observe 
the standards of fair employment practices which 
can be expected of a federal agency. 

President Truman’s veto of the appropriation 
bill which carried the objectionable rider does not 
finally settle this question either. It will come up 
again when Congress reconvenes, and an alert public 
will be needed to cope with the threat. 


The Middle East 
and Palestine 
by David Horowitz 


HE CURRENT SITUATION in the Middle East 

has been directly affected by war developments 
and by economic policies introduced to cope with war 
conditions. The most important result has been the 
crystallization of the Middle East as a regional econ- 
omy. There is no present indication whether this will 
become a permanent feature of the economy of the 
area. A regional economy is most clearly marked by 
a high degree of interchange of goods within the 
area so defined. In peace-time, the commercial con- 
nections of the Middle Eastern countries were far 
more significantly linked with countries overseas than 
with one another. The highly developed modern sys- 
tem of communications reduces transport costs and 
thus also the economic importance of geographical 
proximity. Thus, many European countries, with a 
different economic structure from that of the Middle 
East sold the Middle Eastern countries commodities 
not locally produced. The Middle Eastern countries, 
on the other hand, are generally backward agrarian 
countries, and could offer one another very little in 
the way of reciprocal exchange of goods. This fact 
is reflected in the following statistical data on the 
trade between the Middle Eastern countries: 


Proportion of Foreign Trade derived from the 
Middle East (1938) (In percentages) 











Import Export 
Palestine 14.0 10.4 
Syria 12.1 36.5 
Iraq 3.5 13.0 
Egypt 1.7 a 
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These figures show that trade connections between 
the countries of the Middle East were not very close 
and that the relative weight of their mutual trade was 
not very large in comparison with their total trade. 
The only exception (with respect to exports) is Syria; 
but here the decisive factor was not geographical 
proximity but the existence of a trade agreement pro- 
viding for free trade between Syria and Palestine 
which was in force until the end of 1939 and consid- 
erably increased the commerce between these two 
countries, particularly the absorption of cheap Syrian 
and Lebanese goods by Palestine. 

It is significant that Palestine is the country with 
the highest share of Middle Eastern imports in its total 
trade. This is a direct result of the industrialization 
of Palestine, a process which shaped its economic 
structure in a way different from that of other coun- 
tries of the Middle East. 

The war, however, led to a new economic situation 
in the Middle East. This whole chain of countries was 
welded into one unit by force of circumstances. The 
isolation of the whole area from its sources of supply 
overseas by the Italian blockade in the Mediterranean 
and by the general shortage of shipping; the estab- 
lishment of a central economic authority, the Middle 
Eastern Supply Centre, which adopted a wartime 
policy aimed at setting up the Middle East as a more 
or less self-sufficient unit and which encouraged pro- 
duction and trade with this object in view; the infla- 
tion which affected all these countries and determined 
their economic conditions in a uniform way—all these 
factors imparted to this whole territory a homogen- 
eous character. 

During the war the Allied military authorities 
spent in the Middle East some $2,800 million. The 
increasing purchasing power competed for a de- 
creasing quantity of goods, and the result was a very 
high cost of living, as reflected in the following 
indices: 





SYRIA AND 
EGYPT PALESTINE LEBANON IRAQ IRAN 
Basis=100 June-Aug.Pre-War Jan.-June ay “v4 
“Zz. 
1939 1939 1939 1939 
Dec. 1939 108 111 TiO sss" Bees 
June 1940 109 | m 113 
Dec. 1940 122 ws ame 117 
June 1941 134 "a 145 
Dec. 1941 156 166 2337 eases 191 
June 1942 178 185 74 > rr. 254 
Dec. 1942 215 211 365 305¢ 390 
June 1943 241 248 419 323 629 
Dec. 1943 251-2 230 500 405 774 
_ June 1944 276.9 238 557 358 850 
Dec. 1944 292 252 594 375 684 
March 1945 296 258.) aseks 396 696 


A product of this development is a tremendous 
accumulation of capital in these countries, and par- 
ticularly the piling up of sterling balances in London, 





* Jan. 1940 
+ Jan. 1942 
+ Nov. 
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since no goods could be obtained during the war to 
cover the monetary claims on Great Britain. 


A COMPARISON of the cost of living figures shows that 
the inflation of the price level was less accentuated 
in Palestine than in other countries of the Middle East. 
All the countries of the Middle East have, of course, 
a higher price level today than England, U.S.A., Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand, where the rise in the cost ot 
living amounted to 20 or 30% or less. The smaller 
rise in the cost of living in Palestine in comparison 
with other Middle Eastern countries is particularly 
significant in view of the fact that food forms a very 
important item in the cost of living index and Pales- 
tine is more dependent on imports of food than other 
countries of the Middle East. Moreover, Palestine is 
compelled to buy a considerable portion of its food 
from Middle Eastern countries, which are high price 
countries, because of shortage of shipping space which 
prevented Palestine from buying its foodstuffs from 
low price countries overseas. 

One of the factors restricting inflationary tenden- 
cies in Palestine was, no doubt, the control of prices 
and distribution by the government. In the more de- 
veloped and more efficiently organized economic 
structure of Palestine, government control could be 
much more effective than in other countries of the 
Middle East. This, however, is not the most important 
explanation. An analysis of the accumulation of de- 
posits and of currency circulation in Palestine and in 
other Middle Eastern countries reveals other very pro- 


nounced differences: 
Index of Currency Circulation and Bank Deposits 


in the Middle Eastern Countries 
(August 1939=100) 





End of Egypt Palestine Syria Iraq Iran 
Aug. 1939 100 100 100 100 100 
Dec. 1939 119 92 130 ees 
June 1940 122 99 a ae 
Dec. 1940 164 99 213 120 were 
June 1941 188 112 4 | 175 
Dec. 1941 233 132 243 a> Sees 
June 1942 256 158 ee 276 
Dec. 1942 325 207 508 422 ioe 
June 1943 409 260 583 588 759 
Dec. 1943 492 328 796 743 995 
June 1944 551 372 794 895 1322 
Oct. 1944 602 410 848 892 1284 
Nov. 1944 612 415 834 896 1360 
| 422 856 891 1377 
OO re 891 1418 
Feb.1945 _...... ee” tenia 896 1365 
March 1945 ____........ , ae i 


The accumulation of capital in the form of bank 
deposits and currency was much lower in Palestine 
than in the other countries. One of the factors making 
for this difference is the more even distribution of na- 
tional income in Palestine, which increased individual 
consumption. In other countries of the Middle East, 
wages were not adjusted to meet the cost of living to 
the same extent as in Palestine. Thus, social contrasts 
were intensified and large amounts of capital were 
concentrated in the hands of a small group of large 
property owners. Taxation is also higher in Palestine 
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than in other countries of the Middle East, and has a 
restraining influence on the accumulation of capital. 
Government revenue increased in 1944-5 in compari- 
son with 1935-40, by 85% in Egypt, by 67 % in Iraq, 
by 68% in Iran, and by 106% in Palestine. Further, 
purchases by the Army, Navy, and Air Force of vari- 
ous kinds of equipment, armaments, and other sup- 
plies were made in Palestine at lower government- 
controlled prices than in other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. The more efficiently organized purchasing au- 
thority in Palestine, the help of the War Supply Board 
established by the Palestine government, and the fact 
that Jewish industry, the main supplier of the armed 
forces, was ready to submit to control to a far greater 
extent than suppliers in other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, resulted in a smaller accumulation of profits and, 
therefore, capital, than elsewhere. 

In addition to all these factors— more effective 
control, more even distribution of national income, 
heavier burden of taxation—there is one further and 
most important reason for the fact that inflationary 
tendencies did not go so far in Palestine as in other 
Middle Eastern countries. Undoubtedly the greater 
and more rapid expansion of production in Palestine 
helped to mitigate inflationary tendencies. There was 
an increase of production in all the Middle Eastern 
countries, but a modern economy is more responsive 
to stimuli favorable for expanding production than 
primitive and backward economies. Thus, the expan- 
sion of Arab agricultural production in Palestine is 
estimated (in physical volume) at something like 
15 percent, in spite of the unprecedented and exorbi- 
tant rise of prices for its produce, and Arab industry 
expanded very little; while Jewish agricultural pro- 
duction increased (in physical volume) by 70 to 100 
percent and Jewish industrial production by over 100 
percent. This difference between the Jewish and Arab 
economy in Palestine is paralleled by a similar differ- 
ence in the rate of expansion of production as be- 
tween Palestine and other Middle Eastern countries. 
Expansion of production is the most potent anti-in- 
flationary factor, and thus Palestine succeeded in 
maintaining a lower index of prices than any other 
Middle Eastern country. The extraordinary expansion 
of Palestine production can be measured by indices 
of exports* of Palestinian products in comparison 
with other countries of the Middle East, as reflected 
in the following table: 

Index of Export (in the currency of each country) 





Yeart Egypt Palestine Syria Iraq Iran 
1938 100 100 100 100 100 
1939 116 102 125 BNEZ  y metectans 
1940 97 81 66 112 120 
1941 80 84 38 113 138 
1942 70 173 81 129 121 
1943 93 254 109 265 84 
1944 88 pte ©” Sees 221 107 





* Export cannot, of course, serve as a sufficient criterion of the 
expansion of production. However, in most Middle Eastern coun- 
tries there are no other statistical indications. 

+ The years here do not correspond to those of the civil calendar 
and are mostly from the end of March to the beginning of April of 
the following year. 
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THE ABOVE REACTION to war conditions suggests 
certain conclusions with regard to the future eco- 
nomic prospects and reciprocal relations of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East. The difference between the 
economic structure of Palestine and of other countries 
in the Middle East can serve as a basis for mutually 
advantageous trade relations. However, in modern 
economy, political factors have a very decisive in- 
fluence on the shaping of economic relations, and 
thus the interlocking of the various interests in the 
Middle Eastern economies will to a great extent de- 
pend on political conditions. Regional economy in 
the Middle East is in its initial stages, and, to the 
extent it exists, is the direct result of war conditions. 
In peace time, the interconnections and interde- 
pendence of these areas were very limited and there 
is no certainty that the present situation will not be 
reversed in the future. 


Economic policy is a very important factor in every 
modern economic structure. It is especially important 
in Palestine. In the first place, the Palestine economy 
is not being shaped by the sole purpose of providing 
a livelihood for the existing population. It is an 
economy with a clear political object—Jewish immi- 
gration and settlement in Palestine. Many economic 
factors are subordinated to this overriding considera- 
tion. Palestine economy is outstandingly purposive 
in its character and bears the stamp of this purpose 
in all its functions. 


Secondly, the conditions of Palestine’s economic 
life are more dependent on external political events 
than in any other country. The great weight of for- 
eign trade in Palestine’s national income, the over- 
whelming importance of new investment, the influx 
of capital and immigration, are the fundamental 
sources of this dependence on political conditions. 


Thirdly, political developments in Palestine are, 
also, to a great extent dependent on economic devel- 
opments. The estimate of the economic absorptive 
capacity of Palestine always serves as an important 
factor in determining political decisions, particularly 
with regard to immigration. 

The inevitable expansion of governmental eco- 
nomic activity and economic regulation during the 
war in Palestine, makes British Middle Eastern policy 
of even greater importance. 

The exponent of the Middle East economic policy 
of the British and later also of the American govern- 
ment was the Middle Eastern Supply Centre. Its main 
object was to increase the self-sufficiency of this area, 
to save shipping space and to strengthen and expand 
the war effort in the whole chain of Middle Eastern 
countries. The methods applied by the Middle Eastern 
Supply Centre for this purpose were mainly control 
of shipping space and allocation of raw materials. 
The Middle Eastern Supply Centre succeeded to a 
great extent in its policy. In Palestine alone the physi- 
cal volume of imports decreased during the war by 
something like 50 percent of its normal volume. The 
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economy of the remainder of the Middle East was, 
to a certain extent, also geared to war requirements. 
The reinforcement of the war effort differed, how- 
ever, in degree between the various countries of the 
Middle East. In this respect Palestine left the other 
countries of the Middle East far behind. The Jewish 
economy of Palestine doubled its production. Jewish 
industry supplied goods to the value of some $140 
million to the armed forces fighting in the Western 
Desert. Jewish agricultural production doubled. Jew- 
ish transport, particularly motor transport, which is 
more developed than that of the other Middle Eastern 
countries, played an important role. 


The policy of self-sufficiency resulted in the dis- 
regard of financial considerations in all matters of 
supply and the subordination of all these factors to 
one overriding consideration—the saving of men and 
materials, and particularly shipping space. Thus, Pal- 
estine, which is deficient in grain, was forced to buy its 
cereals in the Middle East at a price three times as 
high as the normal world market price. This policy 
was justified under war conditions: it was more im- 
portant to save ships and men than to prevent infla- 
tion in the Middle East. Now, however, it has outlived 
its usefulness. Some of the restrictions on imports 
which are still maintained, first and foremost the 
compulsion to buy grain in the Middle East, are now 
detrimental to the interests of the country and cannot 
be justified on grounds of war exigencies. They en- 
courage inflation, since bread is the most important 
item in the cost of living index, which in turn dis- 
tinctly influences the level of nominal wages. Thus, 
one of the most important problems of economic pol- 
icy at the present juncture is the re-integration of Pal- 
estine with the world market. This problem will also 
be of great importance in the re-equipment of Pales- 
tine agriculture and industry. 

However, economic policy in Palestine is con- 
nected with and dependent on the one central prob- 
lem of major policy—Jewish immigration and the 
influx of Jewish capital into the country. The capacity 
of production in Palestine increased very substan- 
tially during the war. Only the resumption of dy- 
namic development, with a new influx of immigrants 
and purchasing power, can provide an outlet for this 
expanding capacity of production. The problem of 
the economic relations of Palestine with the Middle 
East, now particularly accentuated by the decision of 
the Arab League to boycott Jewish goods, will also 
be solved only by an increased weight of Jewish econ- 
omy within the framework of the Middle East. Even 
now Palestine buys from the Middle Eastern coun- 
tries more than it sells to them, and retaliation would 
be most dangerous to the Arab League. 

The solution of the economic as well as political 
relations of Palestine with the other Middle Eastern 
countries is closely connected with and entirely de- 
pendent on the major political problem of Palestine, 
Jewish immigration and settlement in the country. 
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The Nuremberg Trial 


by Ben Halpern 


Wis a recess was taken for the year-end holi- 
days, the international military war crimes tri- 
bunal in Nuremberg had heard the case against the 
Nazi leadership and German General Staff on the 
first two counts of their indictment. The evidence of 
their conspiracy, and of their planning and execution 
of an aggressive war against mankind had been pre- 
sented by American and British prosecutors. 

Great hopes have been placed by some in the con- 
sequences of this trial, while others have expressed 
quite as serious doubts about the whole proceedings. 
This is, in a sense, the climactic trial of all the trials 
arising from the war, though important tribunals 
have sat before it and will convene after it to argue 
the legal and moral issues of the past catastrophe. All 
over Europe, a series of trials, on mainly political 
issues, have attempted to fix responsibility for alli- 
ance with fascism upon persons indicted as collabora- 
tionists; but in this trial, the heads and fount of the 
New Order, the chief global conspirators, are them- 
selves being put under criminal charges. All over 
Europe, administrative tribunals and other organs of 
government have sifted charges against Nazi friends 
or agents in administrative positions, and the purge 
of the guilty has been effected, thoroughly or sketchily 
as the case may be; but here are to be laid the legal 
foundations for outlawing entire corps of German 
adjutants and operators, who carried out the criminal 
projects of the main Nazi plotters. 

The Nuremberg trial is being conducted by a 
military court, composed of representatives of France, 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States—four of the five powers who will have per- 
manent seats on the UNO Security Council. As a 
tribunal of victors, who have received the uncondi- 
tional surrender of German armies and who have 
neither restored any German government nor con- 
cluded a peace treaty with Germany as yet, the Nur- 
emberg court was legally at liberty to proceed virtu- 
ally as it pleased against the Nazi chiefs. Indeed, there 
were those who urged that no attempt at judicial 
procedure be made at all, but that political measures 
of punishment be taken, without specifying legal 
grounds, and that the justification of these measures 
be left to history. The main reason for this attitude 
was the fact that no international penal law exists, 
defining and providing for the punishment of the 
unprecedented kind of crimes committed by the cul- 
prits. Thus, they would have to be punished by 
legally inadmissible retroactive penal laws. This 
would not be objectionable, the argument went, if, 
under the military authority of the conqueror, punish- 
ment were frankly administered on a political, not a 


legal basis. Others* contended that sufficient basis 
existed in international law, both in specific conven- 
tions and in “customary” international law—the com- 
mon law of nations—to indict, try, and punish the 
war criminals; and they urged that not merely a 
military tribunal of the victorious powers but an 
international criminal court be established to try the 
Nais, so that there should be no implication of par- 
tisan vengeance. 


The actual procedure follows a middle path. No 
attempt was made to set up an international criminal 
court to try the Nazis; probably such a project would 
have presented insuperable practical difficulties and 
necessitated long delay. The trials are being conducted 
by a military tribunal of the victors. It seems, how- 
ever, that the initiators reasoned in this vein: If there 
is no legal obstacle to punishing notorious war 
criminals at discretion by summary political pro- 
cedures, it is certainly permissible to punish them 
after a special judicial hearing. Certain historic ad- 
vantages, moreover, may be gained by a hearing. First 
of all, the implication of partisan vengeance would 
be counteracted. Secondly, these judicial proceedings 
might be used to establish certain precedents in future 
international law. 


THERE are at least two important principles which 
are asserted in the very form of the indictment of 
the war criminals, in the two counts already argued 
by American and British prosecutors. The first 
establishes aggressive war as a penal offense in inter- 
national law, for which individuals and groups can 
be held accountable. The second calls for the ad- 
judgment of certain organizations as criminal, so that 
any member of the S.S., for example, would be held 
liable, ipso facto, to penalties (penal labor, for exam- 
ple), and would have to prove extenuating circum- 
stances in order to obtain full release or mitigation 
of his punishment. 


Aggression, of course, had been outlawed by the 
League of Nations Covenant and condemned by the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris; but there had never 
been any penalty attached to a breach of the pact, 
and in addition, “defensive war” was permitted. The 
consequence was, as we all remember, a new tech- 
nique of “punitive expeditions,” of informal fili- 
bustering by volunter formations under a mask of 
official “non-intervention,” and other forms of unde- 
clared, purportedly defensive or preventive wars. 
Despite the increased care that was taken to camou- 
flage the motives of aggressive wars, the substance of 





* Notably Sheldon Glueck, War Criminals, Their Prosecution 
and Punishment, Knopf. 
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the existing pacts was so flagrantly ignored, especially 
in the period from 1932 to 1939, that utter cynicism 
reigned on the whole matter. The realm of war 
seemed even farther removed from the controls of 
conscience and law than ever before. 

The punishment of the leaders of an aggressor 
government at Nuremberg will mean, at least, that 
the legal conscience of mankind is not completely 
dead on international issues. The significance of 
punishment does not rest as often as we think chiefly 
in its effect upon the criminal. More often the “exe- 


cution of justice” has its chief effect in maintaining - 


the sense of justice in society itself. The sense that 
aggression is an international wrong was rapidly 
shrivelling from disuse in our times, and particularly 
because of the discredit which had fallen upon the 
League Covenant and the Kellogg-Briand Pact. If 
the Allies had mot placed “aggression” as a leading 
count in the indictment against the Nazis, it might 
well have been a death-blow to the development of 
legal conscience on this point. 

It is not at all certain, dn the other hand, that the 
inclusion of aggression in the Nuremberg indictment 
or even the conviction of the accused on this count 
will have securely fixed it as a definitive international 
crime. Concrete procedural precedents can fall into 
disuse as easily as abstract proclamations. No per- 
manent international police force exists as yet; but 
even if we may be reasonably confident that the UNO 
Security Council will be formed, we have no way 
of knowing whether to expect that it will be guided 
by anything like an international penal code. Though 
the Nuremberg proceedings encourage us to hope 
that such a code may be established, until now there 
is little reason to believe that the Big Three are ready 
to submit to the same tests as they are imposing upon 
others. Neither the persistence in maintaining a veto 
power in the Security Council nor the battle of faits 
accomplis on the borders of the major spheres of 
influence give any support to optimism. And it is hard 
to conceive of a true growth of international con- 
science in a world where only defeated nations and 
small powers are subject to law. 


As IMPORTANT as the penalizing of aggression, is a 
whole complex of principles implicit in the Nurem- 
berg indictment and in the charter of the international 
war crimes tribunal, by which responsibility is 
brought home to guilty individuals. The legal prob- 
lem whether acts committed in the name and inter- 
est of one state can be judged by other states, and the 
related problem whether soldiers or police are re- 
sponsible for crimes committed under superior orders, 
have been moot questions for a considerable time. 
For the purposes of the Nuremberg trial, these ques- 
tions were definitely settled in the court’s charter: 
neither of these arguments is admissible in defense 
of criminal acts. 


The same principles were upheld in a number of 
trials, by American, British, and Russian tribunals, 
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of concentration camp commandants and personnel, 
and other prisoners accused of atrocities. Yet, except 
where the accused confess, it is not always easy to 
obtain convictions, or sentences which adequately in- 
dicate the degree of guilt, through the regular court 
procedure of “credible” witnesses, initial assumption 
of innocence, etc. It must be remembered that crimes 
are usually committed by a small, suspect minor- 
ity in societies where the forces of justice are in con- 
trol, and thus the proof of guilt is relatively easy. 
Nazi crimes were committed in a situation where 
the criminals were themselves the police, and could 
destroy evidence and remove witnesses, and enjoyed 
other unusual advantages. Furthermore, to prove the 
guilt of Nazi functionaries individually would be an 
impossibly long-drawn-out procedure. Under the cir- 
cumstances, if any serious attempt at all is made to 
do substantial justice by judicial procedure, there is 
every reason to adopt the procedure of the Nurem- 
berg indictment, which attempts to establish the 
guilt of the whole machinery actively involved in the 
Nazi conspiracy. 

This, however, is just the point at which to expect 
the greatest resistance. The press has already sug- 
gested that certain of the judges entertain doubts on 
this question, and it is quite possible that this aspect 
of the indictment may not be upheld by the tribunal. 
Obviously, the implications of adopting such a view 
are very far-reaching. There were murmurs from 
the Army and Navy Journal even when the German 
General Staff was indicted, and the plea that the 
generals were exempt from trial, because they could 
claim to be performing “acts of State,” was rejected. 
Nor can army men altogether enjoy the stress which 
these trials lay on the individual responsibility of 
soldiers to examine their commands lest there be 
anything criminal in them. 

But generals who plot aggressive war and soldiers 
or militia who carry out criminal acts may be pun- 
ished because of specific acts and particular decisions 
exceeding their legal functions. The legality of their 
functions itself is not in question. If the outlawing 
of the German General Staff, the S.S. Corps, et al., 
as such, and the punishment of their members simply 
for membership can serve as a precedent, then indi- 
viduals are called upon in the future to pass judgment 
not only upon the acts they will have to perform 
individually within an organiaztion, but upon the 
whole purpose and function of the organization itself. 
Our military suffers sufficient annoyance even today 
from conscientious objectors not to relish a precedent, 
to be set by a military tribunal, which might seem 
to make it not only an ethical, but a Jegal obligation 
of every citizen to scrutinize the purposes of govern- 
ment agencies before enlisting in their service. 
Besides, the tendency of both British and American 
law is against holding individuals responsible for the 
purposes or even the acts of political organizations, 


solely on the basis of membership. It would be sur- 
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prising if there were no objection to this point of 
the indictment. 

But, after all, we want all the Germans, as indi- 
viduals, to atone for the past acts of their rulers. We 
want them to feel responsible for permitting them- 
selves to be ruled by criminals, and for becoming 
accomplices in the slaughter of peoples and the 
despoiling of nations. We are imposing the trials of 
a lengthy occupation upon them, the costs of repara- 
tion, unilateral disarmament, and similar collective 
penalties, without discriminating between Nazi and 
anti-Nazi, because all of them share some guilt, 
greater or less in degree, for the past decade. We hope 
they will respond with contrition. 

There is likely to be a relation between the 
moral level and the legal level at which justice oper- 
ates in human societies. We cannot expect the or- 
dinary German to accept and understand the penalties 
he must suffer for having submitted to criminal rule, 
if special, greater penalties are not provided for those 
Germans who enlisted, of their own free will, in the 
agencies by which that criminal rule was imposed and 
its plots executed. To set up such a just distinction 
in the kind and severity of penalties, legal measures 
such as those contemplated by the Nuremberg in- 
dictment are the most suitable means. 


CRIMES against Jews have already bee: mentioned at 
various points in the Nuremberg proceedings, and 
they will undoubtedly be cited repeatedly in the third 
and fourth counts of the indictment, dealing with spe- 
cific crimes against humanity and with violations of 
the laws of war. One half day, however, was espe- 
cially devoted to the Nazi plot to exterminate the 
Jews as a people. This plot was regarded as falling 
within the competence of the war crimes court, be- 
cause the anti-Jewish campaign of the Nazis was con- 
ceived as part and parcel of their plan to prepare and 
execute an aggressive world war. In common with 
the Nazi drive against trade unions and political dis- 
sidents, the anti-Jewish drive was presented to the 
war crimes court as an initial step in turning Germany 
into a unified and aggressive armed band. 

This theory for the inclusion of the plot to exter- 
minate the Jewish people in the Nuremberg indict- 
ment was propounded by the World Jewish Con- 
gress. We may say that in this respect Jews have 
gained a kind of moral victory. If not for this theory 
no crimes against the Jews before September 1939 
could have been prosecuted, and all crimes after that 
date would have been regarded as significant merely 
to the extent that individuals were affected. The plot 
against the Jewish people as a whole would have 
received no judicial cognizance. 

Probably this was the best arrangement we could 
obtain in the present state of international law. But it 
is distinctly an arrangement, and not a response 
adequate to conscience. If the Nuremberg trial 
is to serve as a precedent, future plots to exterminate 
the Jewish people are now classifiable as crimes only 
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in so far as they involve aggressive war, or prepara- 
tions for it. If the purpose of the trial was to im- 
press and educate the public conscience, then we 
have had the benefit (whatever it may amount to) 
of another day on which newspaper headlines the 
world over made known that six million Jews had 
been killed in Europe by a deliberate plot. 

The current state of Jewish affairs in many parts 
of the world does not permit one to derive great con- 
solation from this fact. 


The “Morgenthau Plan” 


by Nehemiah Robinson 


a ane will we do with Germany?” is a prob- 
lem which has occupied the minds of a great 
many people in official and unofficial positions for 
years. Scores of books, pamphlets, and articles by 
statesmen and laymen, economists and jurists, pub- 
licists, educators, and even psychiatrists have been 
devoted to this question. The result has been a mul- 
titude of proposals on how to reeducate the Germans 
and cure them of their lust of conquest, weaken the 
war potential of Germany by reducing its territory 
and population, splitting it up into smaller states, 
controlling its foreign trade and other activities, elim- 
inating cartels, putting its economy under Allied 
trusteeship, reducing its industries, and so on. 

Mr. Morgenthau’s recent book’ is not merely one 
more publication added to the many dealing with 
the German problem. His service as Secretary of 
the Treasury, his intimacy with President Roosevelt, 
the active controversy concerning the “Morgenthau 
plan” for Germany, would in themselves warrant 
special attention for this work. Moreover the com- 
prehensive nature of his plans is such as hardly any- 
body before has attained. 


Mr. MORGENTHAU’S major and central thesis is 
quite simple: the experience of the last decades has 
clearly shown that the war potential of a country is in 
direct proportion to its industrial capacity, especially 
that of its heavy industries. If, therefore, the menace 
of future German aggression is to be eliminated, those 
industries must be destroyed. This is nothing sensa- 
tional. Experts of many European nations, especially 
Dutch, Belgian, Czech, Polish, Norwegian, and some 
of the French, have advocated the curtailment of Ger- 
man industrial activity as one of the ways to stop 
German aggression in the future. Some authors, no- 
tably Paul Einzig, laid down detailed programs for 
industrial disarmament of Germany as long ago as in 
1942. Bernard Baruch has been a staunch proponent 
of removing a part of Germany’s industrial plants to 
Allied countries, and of destroying other heavy in- 


1 Germany Is Our Problem by Henry Morgenthau Jr., New York 
and London, Harper and Brothers, 1945. 239 pp. 
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dustry. Many American governmental agencies have 
engaged in studies and plans for the elimination of 
German war resources. On September 29, 1944, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt requested the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration to “carry forward studies from the eco- 
nomic point of view what should be done to limit the 
power and capacity of Germany to make war in the 
future,”’ and a vast amount of research was done. But 
all these studies are little known in this country; and 
some of the publications issued during the war by the 
governments of victims of German aggression might 
be considered as reflecting only the views of certain 
small nations, expressed at a period when the urge for 
vengeance rather than sober reasoning could be pre- 
sumed as the main consideration. One of the main 
virtues of Mr. Morgenthua’s book is its nearness to 
the actual process of disarming Germany. It is also 
marked by absolute and exclusive devotion to the 
great cause of preventing a third World War, and 
enjoys the advantage of the author’s discussions of 
problems with experts in these fields. This is, indeed, 
a rare combination, which should lend greater signifi- 
cance to whatever is said in the book on this subject. 


The three industrial groups which constitute the 
main source of potential armament are, according to 
Mr. Morgenthau, the metallurgical, chemical, and 
electrical industries. He contends that the pre-war 
Reich dominated Europe in these fields and, therefore, 
dominated Europe militarily. If these industries were 
taken from her and rebuilt in other parts of Europe, 
the Continent would never again be overshadowed by 
the machine power of a single nation. There remains, 
however, the question of what to do about the Ruhr 
coal, which made this valley the greatest industrial 
center of Europe. Since the coal deposits cannot be 
moved, Mr. Morgenthau proposes to internationalize 
the Ruhr regions. The French are known to have in- 
sisted on such a solution long since, the Russians are 
reported to agree to it, but the Americans and British 
are cool. The French do not go so far as Mr. Morgen- 
thau, who is not content with an international admin- 
istration or even with separation from Germany but 
demands that all Germans be removed from the Ruhr 
and sent to other parts of Germany to seek their live- 
lihood in the farms and shops of a de-industrialized 
Germany. 


This is, no doubt, a radical solution for the com- 
plex Ruhr problem. It has two faults: First, Mr. Mor- 
genthau proposes to transfer quite large parts of Ger- 
many to Poland and Russia (the Potsdam Decision 
has actually sanctioned even greater cessions to Po- 
land) and to other neighbors. There can be no doubt 
that all Germans will be moved out of these terri- 
tories, since nobody wants to have German minorities. 
This removal was sanctioned in Potsdam. In addi- 


* See the Statement submitted by Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administrator, before the Subcommittee on War Mobiliza- 
tion of the Senate Military Affairs Committee on “Germany's Eco- 
nomic Base for Aggression” and other hearings on the “Elimination 
of German Resources for War,” Washington, 1945. 
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tion millions of Germans will be transferred from 
Czechoslovakia and other countries to truncated Ger- 
many. The total number is put at some 12 million 
persons. Mr. Morgenthau cites the best estimates ot 
the postwar population in truncated Germany as 
ranging between 55,000,000 and 60,000,000. How- 
ever, he takes as the basis for his calculation the cen- 
sus of 1933, without considering that the losses in 
life suffered by Germany might well have been com- 
pensated by the growth of population during these 
last twelve years. From 1925 to 1933 Germany’s 
population increased by about 6 millions, although 
no special measures to stimulate a higher birth-rate 
were taken at that time. It is reasonable to assume that 
post-war Germany (including the Ruhr) will have 
to support a population of 64,000,000 to 67,000,000 
people, as against 59,000,000 in 1939. If the popu- 
lation of the Ruhr basin, constituting some 16 per- 
cent of Germany’s total population, is to be expelled, 
the situation will be even more difficult. The second 
fault is that Europe cannot afford to leave this region 
uninhabited. There is no substitute for the coal com- 
ing from there. Adjacent countries are so depopu- 
lated that none of them could probably spare suf- 
ficient manpower to send to the Ruhr as replacements 
for the Germans. 


Mr. MORGENTHAU has a ready answer to the ques- 
tion what German workers and employees displaced 
from industrial plants should do. They will cultivate 
the soil, especially the tracts made available through 
confiscation of large estates belonging in the main 
to the Junkers, who are the chief source of the Ger- 
man military staff. These estates comprise 37 million 
acres. Since only 12 million odd acres of this total 
were under crops, this would leave some 24,000,000 
acres to be divided into 2,000,000 new peasant estates. 
Additional homesteads could be created out of re- 
claimed wasteland and similar plots, cleared forests 
and pastures. There can be little doubt that such an 
agrarian reform would be very beneficial for Ger- 
many and provide employment for millions of work- 
ers. In fact, according to German statistics, the average 
number of steadily employed persons per 100 hectares 
was 49.8 in the group of farms comprising 5-10 hec- 
tares each, 33.8 in the group of 10-20 hectares, and 
only 13 in the group of the largest non-forest estates 
(500-1.000 ha). Besides, 85-90% of the total area 
of the small farms was agriculturally used, as against 
about 50% in the group of large estates. It must, 
however, be considered that the total area in postwar 
Germany would be greatly reduced by the cession of 
extensive parts in the East (where large estates are 
especially numerous). In addition, the forests in- 
cluded in the large estates could hardly be cleared 
entirely. Mr. Morgenthau is aware of the fact that 
agricultural resettlement could not fully cover the 
need for redeployment caused by deindustrialization. 
He advocates therefore the removal of large numbers 
of Germans to formerly occupied countries, to rebuild 
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the damage caused by war and occupation. This is in 
line with demands from Russia, France, and other 
countries. It is, however, unknown for how long and 
in what numbers German reconstruction workers are 
sought by the victims of German aggression. 

A more labor-intensive agriculture, bringing up the 
level of Germans crops to those in more advanced 
countries, such as Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, 
together with a change from expensive feed crops to 
more easily produced vegetable products could prob- 
ably provide enough food for Germany. In fact, ac- 
cording to the figures published by the German In- 
stitut fuer Konjunkturforschung (Research Institute 
on the Business Cycle) the essential needs in the most 
vital foodstuffs such as bread, potatoes, meat, dairy, 
sugar, were supplied almost entirely before the second 
World War out of Germany’s own production: the 
first three items up to 95-100%, the fourth up to 90- 
94%, and the fifth up to 70-79%. We must, however, 
consider that German agriculture was highly mechan- 
ized and that the new settlers will have to work under 
most primitive conditions since there will be no ade- 
quate supply of agricultural machines and probably 
even fertilizers—a product of the chemical industry 
which is to be abolished. In addition, the ceded terri- 
tories provided up to 25 percent of German food. 
But even if all agricultural needs are covered, sources 
will still have to be found for the employment of 
Germans not absorbed by farming and to pay for 
necessary imports. 

No doubt, whatever is done in the way of rede- 
ployment, and whether full deindustrialization, as 
outlined by Mr. Morgenthau, will really be achieved 
or not, it will bear hard on Germany. It will take 
years before a new economy is born. But Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s answer is a sound one: If Germany can be 
pacified by such means and the world could get rid 
of the constant menace of aggression, the price is not 
too much. Indeed, Germany’s neighbors suffered much 
more during the five years of war and will continue 
to suffer in the years to come, through no fault of their 
own, except that of being too near to her. 

Mr. Morgenthau is wise enough not to rely on de- 
industrialization alone. He proposes a number of sup- 
plementary measures, such as confiscation of all Ger- 
man foreign assets; prohibition of technical research 
so far as it can be used for war preparation; strict 
control of Germany’s foreign trade; reeducation on a 
democratic basis, and division of Germany into dis- 
tinct zones. Special emphasis is laid on the first pro- 
posal, since foreign holdings could easily be used to 
evade the application of the control measures and 
prohibition of research; they could serve the purpose 
of preparing for a third World War even better than 
they did for the second. He tells us again and again 
that a strong Europe is more vital than a strong Ger- 
many; that we must, therefore, help our Allies to re- 
build their devastated countries instead of using the 
available means to assist Germany; he brands the be- 
lief that Europe cannot exist without an industrial 
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Germany as a German propaganda trick. He shows 
that Germany has, unless deindustrialized, the means 
and the will to try it again;’ warns that we should not 
fall into the trap of rebuilding Germany as a bulwark 
against Russia. 

Great emphasis is laid on the working of German 
cartels. It may be true that they impeded the growth 
of industry in other countries. But the net impression 
of the discussion is that the Germans succeeded in 
dominating other countries not because they were so 
powerful or shrewd, but because the others were will- 
ing and even eager to follow their lead. Had the 
French been more aware of what the real war poten- 
tial of a country consists of, they would not have re- 
lied on an outmoded army of foot-soldiers but ex- 
panded their steel industries. Had the American con- 
cerns placed American interests ahead of their own 
profits, Germany could not have imposed on them re- 
strictions harmful to this country. The Germans were 
bound by the same provisions, but they succeeded in 
using them for their own benefit because they knew 
what they wanted. No doubt, the French have learned 
the lesson that their industrialists were first business- 
men and only second Frenchmen and have embarked 
on a policy making the recurrence of such scandalous 
practices impossible in the future. If the people of 
this country and the nations all over the world are 
willing to work for their mutual interests, no country 
will be able to menace the peace again. 

* * * 

One of the most controversial proposals of Mr. 
Morgenthau is the suggestion that the American army 
be withdrawn from Germany as soon as possible and 
the policing of that zone be transferred to forces of 
Germany’s neighbors. He rightly remarks that no- 
body who did not suffer personally from German ag- 
gression can remain sufficiently harsh to disregard 
the hardships Germany will have to endure in the 
years to come, and Americans have shown themselves 
particularly susceptible to German “kindness” and 
propaganda. Sumner Welles recently attacked this 
proposal. Yet the situation within the American zone 
of occupation shows that Mr. Morgenthau is right 
in his analysis. It really might be an ideal solution if 
the American occupation is confined to administra- 
tion, whereas the actual garrisoning is done by troops 
of other nations. Actually, the function of governing 
Germany directly is being discarded very rapidly, and 
it is expected that German self-government will be 
established on a state level in the coming Spring, with 
American administrators taking over the job of super- 
vision. Under such circumstances the task of enforc- 
ing control could be exercised by soldiers of any army, 
provided they are bound to follow the command of 
the American civil administration. 


How Far is the Morgenthau plan actually being 
converted into reality? Although Mr. Morgenthau 


®See for details the evidence cited before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, as quoted in previous footnote. 
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cites the wording of the Potsdam Declaration (the 
basis for dealing with Germany) in an appendix, he 
draws no conclusions and makes no comparison be- 
tween his suggestions and the Potsdam plan. 

Section III of the Potsdam declaration states that 
the production of metals, chemicals, machinery, and 
other items that are directly necessary to a war econ- 
omy shall be rigidly controlled and restricted to Ger- 
many’s approved postwar peace-time needs. The dec- 
laration does not say that a/] heavy industry shall be 
removed or destroyed, but only such productive capac- 
ity as is not needed for permitted production. In or- 
ganizing German economy, primary emphasis shall 
be given to the development of agriculture and peace- 
ful domestic industries; German standards of living 
shall be no higher than those of other European 
countries. The Allies shall control German industry, 
all economic and financial transaction, and all public 
and private research and experimental institutions; 
seize all German foreign assets, control German edu- 
cation, and abolish all military forces and their or- 
ganizations; decentralize the Germany economy by 
eliminating cartels, trusts and other monopolistic ar- 
rangements. We see that there is much in common 
between the Morgenthau plan and the actual deci- 
sions, although the latter are not so rigid as the for- 


mer. It would seem, furthermore, that many im-. 


portant questions have simply been left for subsequent 
decisions, namely what is permitted production, what 
is “surplus equipment,” how high are the standards of 
living to be set, and so on. 

Germany is divided, for the purpose of control and 
administration, into four zones, with an over-all Con- 
trol Council for the whole of Germany. The Declara- 
tion prescribes uniformity of treatment through Ger- 
many so far as practicable. In the practice, at least up 
to this date, the measures of deindustrialization, de- 
nazification, and so on vary greatly in the various 
zones. The Russians dismantle almost every indus- 
trial plant that can be of use to them. Newsweek re- 
ported recently that these removals are so extensive 
that should they continue there will be, in the opinion 
of American experts, no industrial equipment at all 
in the other zones which could be classified as surplus. 
The British are reported to take the view that the 
welfare of Western Europe depends on the revival 
of the Ruhr coal and steel industries. American of- 
ficials are by no means unanimous in their opinion 
on this matter. One faction is supposed to be with 
the British, while another advocates radical deindus- 
trialization. In the crucial question of the amount of 
steel capacity to be left, reports have it that the Rus- 
sians want to leave an annual capacity of 6 million 
tons, while a 4 million ton capacity is suggested by 
“Morgenthau plan” advocates, and a 10 million ton 
production by other American officials and by the 
British. The French favor a slightly smaller amount 
than the last figure. These plans can hardly be consid- 
ered as in accord with the Morgenthau proposals and 
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they have been sharply attacked by Mr. Pauley. So far, 
only 26 industrial plants in Western Germany, valued 
at $92 million, have been allotted as reparations. A 
few war plants have ben destroyed, but otherwise 
little seems to have been done in the question of real 
deindustrialization. 

Dissension among the Big Four exists, however, 
not only on this matter. A recent report to the New 
York Times by Frank E. Mason characterizes the 
situation in the American zone as confused and chaotic 
if compared with the singleness of purpose shown by 
the British, Russian, and French occupation forces. 
The Russians are reported striving to extend to their 
zone their own economic system. The British treat the 
Germans as natives in a new colonial enterprise— 
and dispassionately assume responsibility for the feed- 
ing, housing, and general health of the people in 
their care. The French purpose is to further their ob- 
ject of dismembering Germany politically. The Amer- 
icans present a number of different and often bitterly 
conflicting attitudes. It is difficult enough to conduct 
realistic policies under the handicap of a four-power 
condominium, but is must be totally impossible to do 
so if most of the decisions of the Council are tor- 
pedoed by the French, and the Americans do not know 
themselves what they want. The “Hoover Plan” pub- 
lished some time ago, purported to show that the 
Potsdam decision on economic disarmament cannot 
be implemented at all. Although this plan was hushed 
up somewhat when it met with protests everywhere, 
and was presented as a basis for discussion rather than 
a definite proposal, there can be little doubt that this 
view is shared by many officials in the American zone. 
A wave of pity for the “unfortunate Germans” re- 
cently swept the British Parliament and even the Gov- 
ernment. It is hard to expect that under such cir- 
cumstances a real program of remodeling the Ger- 
man economy in accordance with Mr. Morgenthau’s 
proposals or even the Potsdam decisions can be ef- 
fectively implemented. Although the Allies seem to 
deal a little more vigorously with the question of for- 
eign assets, the main point in Morgenthau’s plan— 
deindustrialization—without which all other meas- 
ures, in his opinion, can bring no real relief, is being 
neglected in the West. In a recent address, Mr. Mor- 
genthau summarized the situation, as he sees it, in 
these terms: “Five months have passed since the 
Potsdam Declaration gave us a blueprint to be fol- 
lowed. The real, solid accomplishments in building 
from the blueprint have been pitifully small. In the 
most important fields, nothing has happened.” 

The need for an agreement on the most vital ques- 
tions of how far deindustrialization shall go, how high 
the German standards of living shall be, what shall 
actually be removed as reparations or what destroyed 
as non-removable—is pressing. These questions can- 
not be left to the discretion of the zone commanders, 
subject to constant discussion and change. True, such 
varying handling of the main problems may for a 
while weaken Germany, but the result will undoubt- 
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edly be that none of the purposes so solemnly pro- 
claimed in Yalta and Potsdam will be achieved, and 
this will convince the Germans and the whole world 
that the Allies do not really mean what they say. If 
they cannot work together in the question of Ger- 
many, they must be presumed unable to do so in 
other cases. The loss of prestige for the Big Four, 
on whose cooperation the peace of the world hinges, 
might be fatal for the activity of the proposed United 
Nations Organization and the maintenance of peace 
in general. Mr. Morgenthau is right when he says that 
the settlement of the German problem is the key to 
the success of the United Nations’ plans for genuine 
security in the world—although he probably means 
a settlement on the terms proposed by him. If the 
Allies show that they are incapable or unwilling to 
decide on a common policy for Germany, if America 
cannot prove to Germany’s neighbors that it really 
has a German policy (not a multitude of policies), 
these nations will become no less disillusioned in the 
United Nations Organizations and the policies of the 
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United States than they did after the First World 
War. Such disillusionment might well bring back the 
old rearmament race, the old distrust of one another, 
the old fear of a coming conflict, and provide the best 
opportunity for would-be aggressors. 

Conscious of shortcomings in Germany, the State 
Department on December 11, 1945 published a State- 
ment on Reparations Settlement and Peacetime Econ- 
omy designed to set a definite policy on these matters. 
The Statement amplifies the provisions of the Pots- 
dam Declaration on reparation removals, the German 
standard of living, and exports. It attaches “great im- 
portance to the conclusion within the Allied Control 
Commission of agreements governing policies to be 
followed in various aspects of the Germany economy 
enumerated, and devising interzonal German machin- 
ery for their application.” Although the Statement 
will hardly please everybody and must be considered 
as softening the Potsdam terms, its promulgation may 
at least help to bring about a common policy, so 
painfully lacking until now. 


The Political Muddle in Roumania 


by A. M. 


The King and the Gendarme 


 igoome TWO MAIN factors in Rumanian politics 
are the King and the Army. The above rule of 
Rumanian “democracy,” which was enunciated by 
the late Petre Carp, Carol the First’s conservative 
premier of 40-odd years ago, is not merely a cynical 
formula; to a large extent, it is a true one as well. 
During the first fifty years of the modern history of 
Rumania, there was no tHird political power which 
could count in the balance with these two. The King 
conferred authority upon his government and the 
Army legalized the gift. If Bratianu or Sturza was 
chosen to be the King’s Prime Minister, then the 
gendarmerie elected a liberal majority to Parliament, 
with an adequate decorative sprinkling of conserva- 
tive opposition members. When, on the other hand, 
the throne named Cantacuzino or Carp to the premier- 
ship, then the very same gendarmerie simply deliv- 
ered a Parliament featuring a reversed representa- 
tion of the two parties: a conservative majority and 
a few liberal deputies. The Rumanian Constitution 
could consequently afford to be very liberal; and the 
Constitution of 1866 was indeed no less democratic 
than the Belgian one. In fact, it was an alnrost exact 
copy of it. 

Not till after the first World War, when the Allied 
victors created Great Rumania, and the onset of new 
freedoms throughout the world forced upon it three 
such momentous measures as universal and secret 
suffrage, distribution of feudally held lands, and 
emancipation of the Jews—not till then did a third 
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social force actively manifest itself in the political 
life of the state: the will of the people. From the 
very first, there was no harmony between the two 
entrenched partners and the new power. The King 
and the Army sought to protect themselves against 
the recently formed peasants’ and workers’ parties, 
which were striving for recognition and power. The 
Old Guard’s arsenal of defense included both old and 
new weapons. The old ones: terror-ridden, stolen elec- 
tions, arbitrary censorship, and other administrative 
illegalities. The new ones: a modified, reactionary 
Constitution (1923) and open dictatorship (1938). 
The people countered with opposition speeches in 
Parliament, with sporadic demonstrations, and, 
mostly, with political apathy. 

Such, in short, is the history of Rumanian democ- 
racy and of its trials, from the year 1866 when the 
first Hohenzollern was crowned prince of the united 
realms of Moldavia and Wallachia, till the year 1940 
when the third member of the dyfasty was forced to 
abdicate. It was then, that for the first time in mod- 
ern history, the traditional twins of Rumanian gov- 
ernment—the King and the Army—were separated. 

Rumanian democracy, it might seem, had for 
seventy years been awaiting just such a moment as 
this; when it came, however, the quarrel between the 
Court and the Army was set off by such politically 
unfavorable circumstances, that the cause of liberty 
was not advanced by it, but rather suffered a tem- 
porary setback. In those days of Hitler’s resound- 
ing victories in Europe, exclusive command of the 
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Rumanian Army was held by quisling general Ion 
Antonescu. He admitted only one civilian partner 
into power with him: the active fascist minority rep- 
resented by the Iron Guard. 


Slightly less than five years later, history offered 
popular rule in Rumania a second chance, this time 
under circumstances far more favorable. The formal 
peace between the King and the Army, concluded 
at the time of the Russian liberation and the over- 
throw of Antonescu in August 1944, was of short 
duration. In March 1945, a new quarrel swept into 
power, with the Army’s help, the Groza-Patrascanu 
government. As we have noted, the outlook for de- 
mocracy is immensely more favorable this time than 
it was in the dark days of 1940. For one thing, 
although the Army has the upper hand, the King 
too is able to stand his ground as a contending 
party on the political battlefield. Behind the Army 
and its government looms the influence of Soviet 
military authorities. The King and his adherents in 
Opposition are upheld by Anglo-American diplo- 
macy. Where the two vie with each other, the peo- 
ple perhaps stand a better chance of coming out on 
top, or, if you will, may lay claim to a partial suc- 
cess already. For in the struggle between the King 
and the gendarme, the people have now become a 
much sought-after ally, more so than at any other 
time in Rumania. The King’s partisans appeal to the 
masses with promises of democracy and civil liber- 
ties, while the Army’s government seeks to gain their 
support with slogans of anti-fascism and with visions 
of plenty. Rumania desires those four good things in 
the highest degree. The need for the potential givers 
— the Army and the King — is, however, less 
pressing. 


The Government and the Opposition 


After the liberation of Rumania in August 1944, 
young King Michael appointed to the premiership his 
adjutant, General Nicolaie Radescu. The new cabinet 
formed by the latter was officially non-partisan. The 
various government departments were headed by 
generals and top-ranking civil servants, while the 
leaders of the four great political parties, who were 
taken in as political watch-dogs, were given posts as 
ministers without portfolio. 


I mentioned “four great parties.” Actually Ru- 
mania knew only two great parties between wats. 
One was the so-called National-Liberal organization 
which represented the well-to-do bourgeoisie and was 
traditionally led by the Bratianu family; the other 
was the powerful party of the peasants and of sec- 
tions of the city intelligentsia, under the presidency 
of Juliu Maniu. The strength of the Socialist and 
Communist parties is the shrill, vehement assertion 
of a promissory note as opposed to the assured force 
of ready cash. Communism in Rumania was, almost 
without interruption, forbidden by law, and the So- 
cialists also, following the unsuccessful general strike 
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of 1920, led a generally semi-legal existence. The 
proletarian parties, unlike the liberal and peasant fac- 
tions, possessed neither an organized cadre of dues- 
paying members, nor clubhouses for meeting places, 
nor a daily press. And, also, as a result of political 
persecution, trade unionism in Rumania remained 
far behind the considerable industrial strides made by 
the country. 


Thus the Socialists and the Communists got their 
political mandates, and the eligibility to share in the 
government which came with them, on credit, to be 
made good at a later date. The King was anxious to 
grant this loan, as it were, and the Army to agree 
to it in order to please the Russian military com- 
mand in Bucharest and the Soviet Foreign Commis- 
sariat in the Kremlin. Communist Cabinet member 
Lucretiu Patrascanu was placed at the head of the 
Rumanian armistice commission, and the document 
which he signed in Moscow on the 12th of Septem- 
ber 1944 was generally regarded as relatively mild. 
This was taken to be the result of the confidence 
evoked in Moscow by the make-up of the commission 
and of the government as a whole. 

Was the Radescu cabinet, however, with the gen- 
erals and high civil servants it comprised, as non- 
partisan as it advertised itself to be? It couldn’t have 
been, for without exception Rumanian generals or 
high civil servants by their upbringing, by convic- 
tion, or by ingrained inclination are either Bratianist 
or Manist — unless of course they happen to have 
belonged to the reactionary party of Cuza, or to the 
Iron Guards. Thus the Radescu government was fun- 
damentally a Bratianu-Maniu coalition, with trim- 
mings dictated by the season and represented by So- 
cialist Petrescu and Communist Patrascanu. With a 
“neutral” cabinet of this nature holding the reins of 
office, there could be no question of carrying out 
an anti-fascist decontamination of the administrative 
machine or of punishing war criminals. For the men 
who made up that administrative apparatus were now 
the “non-partisan” heads of its departments. It is ob- 
viously impossible for those who themselves need to 
be purged, seriously to wield the broom which would 
sweep others out. 

The Communists and the Socialists therefore de- 
manded the formation of a political Cabinet, with 
portfolios divided equally between members of the 
four parties. This demand was opposed by Bratianu 
and by Maniu. The status quo, a government of old- 
line generals and civil servants, was to their liking 
for a number of reasons. For one thing, according 
to the custom of the land, it guaranteed them a bun- 
dle of votes, varying in size but certain to be deliv- 
ered on any given election day. For another, the 
“tried and true” offered some measure of security 
against the possibility that the Communists and So- 
cialists might transform into reality the popular 
strength with which they were now merely being 
credited. Thirdly, the leaders were none too anxious 
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to see the speedy and efficient trial and punishment 
of war criminals. Fourthly, (and though there were 
other reasons I will stop with this one) the Old 
Guard was considered a bulwark of sorts against 
overly active Soviet, or rather Soviet and Slavic 
influence. 


The fear of things Slavic is deeply rooted in the 
heart of the Rumanian intellectual. Rumania is geo- 
graphically an island in a sea of Slavic peoples, and 
the modern cultural history of the country is basically 
the story of its effort to maintain its Latin identity 
and its Roman spirit. Thus, through the decades, 
there was the struggle for separation from the Rus- 
sian Church, the fight for the elimination of the 
Cyrillic script, and of the 40 percent of Slavic words 
in the language, and the attempt to minimize the in- 
fluence of Russian writers on Rumanian literature. 
Coupled with this effort was the endeavor to assimi- 
late Gallic “esprit” and to emulate the elegance of 
the French “bon-jour.” That fringe of the move- 
ment which was satirically labelled “bon-jourism” 
was a grotesque caricature of the fear of en-Slav- 
ment, so to speak. The fear itself is real, deep-seated, 
and honest enough, however. 

Thus, in addition to the anti-Soviet feeling of the 
Rumanian intellectual and to a large extent of the 
people as a whole, there exists in the country an al- 
most universal, ingrained political and above all cul- 
tural Russophobe tendency. The problem faced by 
the Russians in Rumania is a more complicated one 
than was met by them in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, or 
Czechoslovakia. In these latter countries Soviet policy 
could be predicated on a certain degree of trust, in- 
spired by the pro-Russian attitude which for genera- 
tions has been part of the heritage of Bulgarians, 
Yugoslavs, and Czechs of all social strata and politi- 
cal convictions. The opposite is true in Rumania. 
Here the Soviets from the very beginning established 
a policy motivated by distrust and suspicion of the 
people, and based on the knowledge that neither 
town nor village, neither the parties of the right, 
nor, to a certain inevitable extent, the parties of the 
left are free of distinct Russophobe sentiments. The 
fact that Rumania has remained the only country in 
the South-East European Russian sphere of influence 
in which no election of any sort has as yet been even 
mentioned, and the further fact that it was the only 
country which did not allow a delegation to go to 
the conference of the World Jewish Congress in 
London, are doubtless evidence of the especial dis- 
trust and suspicion which characterize Soviet policy 
in Rumania. 

Whoever chooses to disregard this very real dis- 
trust shown by the Soviets, is not pursuing a policy 
of realism. The two sly old foxes of Rumanian poli- 
tics, Dinu Bratianu and Juliu Maniu, were being 
anything but realists when they rejected the Commu- 
nist-Socialist proposal for replacing the “neutral” 
Radescu government with a four-party coalition. An 
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agreement between the peasant and proletarian par- 
ties would perhaps have averted the intervention of 
Soviet Vice-Commissar Vishinsky and given a dif- 
ferent aspect to the present government. Its head in 
that case might have turned out to be not Groza, but 
Maniu; the democratic base of the cabinet could have 
been much broader, and the political chaos in the 
country much less. 


Any Rumanian with a bit of common sense, could 
not help but wonder at the spectacle of Dinu Bra- 
tianu, the octogenarian leader of the National-Lib- 
eral party, passing himself off as a champion of free 
and unhampered elections. For that venerable gentle- 
man stands at the head of the party of the bankers 
and industrialists, the party which, during many dec- 
ades, habitually governed with the help of forced, 
terror-ridden, stolen elections. The sensible man-on- 
the-street in Rumania must also stare goggle-eyed at 
the sight of another statesman, who is much younger 
in years but is oldest in the game of criminal political 
tactics, Gheorghe Tatarescu, assuming the Vice-Pre- 
miership and the direction of the Foreign Office in 
a government dedicated to the eradication of fascism 
and to the furthering of closer relations with the 
Soviet Union. 


A few biographical data about Tatarescu. He gave 
early indications of the turn his career would take. 
It was he who, as an under-secretary in Ion Bratianu’s 
cabinet in 1927, was directly responsible for the 
anti-Jewish pogrom by students in Oradea, which 
took place that year. While in the same official posi- 
tion, he instigated a similar affair against the “Soviet 
rebels” in the town of Tatarbunar in Bessarabia. 
Later, as Carol II’s prime minister from 1933 till 
1937, he maneuvered Nicolaie Titulescu out of the 
Foreign Office and thus scuttled the attempt which 
the latter had made to better relations between Ru- 
mania and the Soviet Union. He used his premier- 
ship, with Minister of the Interior Inculeti as a will- 
ing partner, to foster anti-Semitism in the land and 
to prepare the ground for the unconstitutional, and 
outspokenly Nazi, Goga-Cuza government, which 
followed him in office. When, in 1938, Carol pro- 
claimed his own dictatorship, Tatarescu became one 
of its staunchest and leading supporters. 

The mere presence of war-criminal Tatarescu in 
the Cabinet would suffice, even if there were no 
other indications, to point out how narrow is the 
base of democratic popular support on which the 
Groza government rests. The Communists and the 
Social-Democrats alone are the props on which Groza 
depends; and their strength is, as I said, only poten- 
tial so far. They have not yet became—they haven't 
had the time to become well-grounded popular or- 
ganizations. In addition, the Socialist party is split 
as regards adherence to the government. Only its 
left wing, headed by Labor Minister Lothar Rada- 
ceanu, whole-heartedly sppports the cabinet. The 
party’s right wing, headed by former minister Titel 
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Petrescu, is highly critical of the Groza regime. Out- 
side of its Communist and Socialist members, the 
Groza administration consists solely of dissidents, 
men who fell away from their parties like so many 
splinters off a block. Groza himself controls a peas- 
ant grouping which he withdrew from Maniu’s lead- 
ership over ten years ago. The only organized 
strength possessed by the premier’s left-wing peas- 
ants is centered in a numbered few Transylvanian 
districts. The notorious Tatarescu heads a similarly 
small offspring of Bratianu’s Liberal Party. 

Groza has tried to compensate for the absence of 
Maniu’s Peasant Party from the cabinet by a series 
of political coups. In this, it must be admitted, he 
has been partially successful. By placing Northern 
Transylvania under Rumanian administrative juris- 
diction before any decision on the matter had been 
reached by a peace conference, the Soviets greatly 
strengthened the position of Groza’s government. 
Transylvania marks a soft spot in the hearts of Ru- 
manian intellectuals. It is the prodigal son—loved, 
longed for, sung and awaited with tender craving. 
Furthermore, its recovery was a major plank of the 
foreign policy of the Peasant Party, a good majority 
of whose members are Transylvanians. The Krem- 
lin’s gracious pro-Rumanian act is also certain to 
have weakened by a few degrees the fear of the Rus- 
sian bear, and to have awakened Soviet sympathies 
in places where they had at least been dormant. 

It may perhaps seem paradoxical to say that the 
victory of Zoltan Tildy’s Peasant Party in Hungary, 
in its political effect on Rumania, strengthened the 
hand not of Juliu Maniu, but of Premier Groza and 
his pro-Russian administration. Like many a para- 
dox, it is nevertheless the truth. For a Communist 
victory in Hungary would have left doubts in Ru- 
manian minds which side the Soviet Union would 
support at the peace conference with regard to Tran- 
sylvania. Now that Anglo-American influence has 
won out in Hungary and the premiership there, to- 
gether with the key ministries, have passed from the 
hands of Communist workers into those of bourgeois 
farmers, there can be no room for such misgivings. 
Rumanians must now be convinced that they can 
rely on Russia in the matter of Transylvania, and 
that Rumanian foreign policy should come to take 
its bearings more and more on the Kremlin. 

It is unimportant at the moment whether this 
train of thought is accurate or realistic. The point is 
that, psychologically, the Peasant victory in Hungary 
can have but one effect on Rumanians with one-track 
“Transylvania” minds, and that effect will be to gain 
friends for Groza’s government and not for Maniu’s 
opposition. 

Another, though less important accomplishment 
of the present regime is the agrarian reform which it 
instituted. As previously mentioned, Rumanian feu- 
dal estates comprising over 494.2 acres (200 hec- 
tares) were ordered distributed to tenants following 
the end of the first World War. The latest decree 
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further cuts holdings down, not to exceed 308.87 
acres (125 hectares), and confiscates for distribution 
all land belonging to persons who collaborated with 
the Germans or fled from the country. What is more, 
one may hazard the prediction—although there are 
no reports to substantiate it—that the apportionment 
of land under the Groza-Patrascanu regime will be 
carried out in a manner less Balkan and more equi- 
table than previously. It is conceivable that the avail- 
able acres will this time be allocated to none others 
than the impoverished tenants themselves, who have 
legitimate claims to them. Such was not the case 
under the administrations of the elder Bratianu, of 
Argentoianu, or of Averescu. 

Nevertheless, the new land reform has not brought 

the political acclaim that was expected from it. The 
reason for this is the lack of agricultural machinery, 
which is in short supply not only for the cultivation 
of newly-acquired, but of old farm lands as well. 
Soviet Russia took many of these tools as part of its 
reparations from a defeated country. However, since 
dire need and bitterness make a person most recep- 
tive to exaggerated notions, it is naturally hard to 
convince the Rumanian peasant that the Soviets have 
requisitioned only part of the tools he cannot find. 
He believes that there wasn’t a plow, or a rake, or a 
eaper in the kingdom, but what the big neighbor 
in the East got hold of it. As a matter of fact, Ru- 
mania will be dependent on imports of agricultural 
machinery from England and the United States for 
the next few years. And therein lies considerable 
strength for the King’s side—Maniu’s opposition. 

Another source of support for the King’s party is 
the question which is being incessantly asked both in 
Rumania and in the rest of the world: What has be- 
come of Marshal Antonescu? Why isn’t he being 
tried? It would be false to suppose, no doubt, that 
this question is answered by Tatarescu’s position in 
the cabinet as Vice-Premier. But it is certain that 
Tatarescu’s name is being used to stress every single 
weakness or mistake of the Groza government. 

Groza’s two main shortcomings are the fact of 
Tatarescu’s presence in the Cabinet, which discour- 
ages belief in the earnestness of its anti-fascism; and 
the fact of Maniu’s absence from the government, 
which precludes confidence in its democratic nature. 
Should Groza succeed in remedying these two funda- 
mental errors, and effect the formation of a govern- 
ment based on at least three of the great parties, he 
will have brought about the first true victory of 
democracy in Rumania—a victory over both King 
and Army. Relations between Russia and its Anglo- 
American allies would, should this come about, also 
stand to gain much in the way of cordiality. 


On the Jewish Sector 


The Jewish settlement in Rumania suffered, dur- 
ing the second World War, not only the loss of two- 
thirds of its members, but also a dilution of its qual- 
ity as a distinct nationality. The 350,000 Jews who 
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were fortunate enough to survive the debacle are 
Jews from Old Rumania, Southern Bukovina, and 
Southern Transylvania. Gone is Bessarabia, where 
Jews had.cherished an original and colorful popular 
way of life; gone is Northern Bukovina with its 
venerable community of Czernowitz, where lived 
60,000 Jews, proud bearers for many generations of 
a tradition of intense Jewishness. As far as Northern 
Transylvania is concerned — Rumania did get that 
province back in the spring of 1945, but it got it 
without the Jewish segment of its population. The 
more than 150,000 Jews of Northern Transylvania 
who, with their religious orthodoxy, their syna- 
gogues, and their rabbinical academies could com- 
pare favorably with Polish cities of the densest Jew- 
ish population, were driven from their homes by 
the Hungarian Nazi puppet regime and murdered in 
the gas chambers of Oswiecim. 

The surviving Jews in Rumania are largely assim- 
ilated to the majority people, especially as regards 
language. It is perhaps in consideration of this fact 
that the Groza government decreed there was no 
longer such a thing as a Jewish national minority in 
the country. Only the existence of Rumanian citizens 
of Jewish descent is legally recognized, but it is for- 
bidden even to make inquiry through official chan- 
nels about them. 

However, as it happens, this is precisely the time 
when a resurgence of national feeling is taking place 
in Rumanian Jewry. Minister of Information Petre 
Constantinescu-Iasi is under the impression that the 
mere incumbency of the anti-fascist Groza govern- 
ment has per se solved the Jewish problem in Ru- 
mania, and that Jews who still come forward with 
certain demands of minority rights are, at best, reac- 
tionary chauvinists who will bear watching. Never- 
theless, there isn’t a Jewish group in the country 
today whose program does not postulate political 
and cultural facilities for ethnic persistence. 

That this should be the case with the Zionist 
organizations and with the “Jewish Party,” which is 
today under the dynamic leadership of A. L. Zissu, 
is only natural, since these groups were similarly in- 
clined in former times also. More remarkable is the 
fact that the “Union of Rumanian Jews,” led by Dr. 
Wilhelm Filderman, is likewise completely in sup- 
port of a program of Jewish national rights, which 
includes the demand for a Jewish state in Palestine. 
For between the wars the “Union,” headed then as 
now by Dr. Filderman, pursued a policy of “emanci- 
pation only,” which fostered much antagonism in 
nationally minded intellectual circles and was the 
spur which brought about the formation of the 
“Jewish Party.” It is probably as a result of this new 
“radical” nationalist trend which the “Union” is fol- 
lowing that its veteran secretary, M. Zeltzer-Sara- 
teanu has retired and is at present engaged in the 
non-partisan task of directing HIAS (Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society) activities in Bucharest. Mr. 
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Sarateanu had always been a pillar of anti-Zionism 
and anti-nationalism. 

I indicated before that none of the Jewish organi- 
zations accept the policy of assimilation established 
by the Groza government, but I should not forget 
to mention at the same time that there are Jewish 
Communists in Rumania. Even the Communists have 
not been won over by the Government’s policy. They 
have simply been embarrassed by it. For they owe 
what status they have in Jewish life in Rumania 
solely to the fact that they engaged in Yiddishist cul- 
tural work, and that since the days of the “Popular 
Front” they have been willing and anxious to fit into 
the pattern of the legal institutions of Jewish reli- 
gious administrative autonomy. 

The Red Army’s liberation of Rumania gave Jew- 
ish Communists there a chance, for the first time, 
to truly expand their cultural work and to assume 
official place in Jewish communal organizations. 
Under the Radescu government, the Communists 
held to the old “Popular Front” line and took over 
certain posts in the Bucharest Kehilah, and also in 
the Political Council which comprises members of 
all Jewish organizations. In keeping with the spirit 
of the times, the positions which they filled were 
naturally among the most important ones. Thus in 
the Union of Jewish Communities, which is cer- 
tainly the foremost Jewish institution in Rumania, 
Dr. Filderman was president, and a Communist, 
Lascar Saraga, was secretary-general. 

The rise of Groza to the premiership, which con- 
siderably narrowed the government’s base of popu- 
lar support in the country generally, had the same 
effect on Jewish public affairs. The Communists 
split the Jewish General Council and created a 
“Democratic Committee” in which the only par- 
ticipants beside themselves are the Poale Zion and 
the Shomer Hatzair group. The Communists no 
longer tolerate criticism of the Groza regime, either, 
and those who do dare to speak up against it are 
shouted down as fascist saboteurs. 

The attempt to discredit Dr. Filderman, who 
sharply criticized the law purporting to do away 
with racial discrimination, and Mr. Zissu, who at- 
tacked with no less acerbity the decree abolishing 
the concept of a Jewish ethnic community in the 
country, is in line with the over-eagerness of Jewish 
Communists to please the Groza government and 
its Communist members.* 

For the first time in the history of Rumania, Jews 
now hold high-ranking quasi-official positions. 
Joseph Schreier and Anna Pauker are not, it is true, 
ministerial members of the Cabinet, but they wield 
a good measure of political power just the same. 
Schreier, a Bucharest lawyer born in the Moldavian 


* A despatch on December 24 reports that, in deference to the 
government, Dr. Filderman has resigned from the presidency of 
the Union of Rumania Jews, and been replaced by Mr. Sarateanu 
(see above) who has recently been active as a member of the 
“Democratic Committee.” 
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town of Vaslui, is general secretary of the Ministry 
of the Interior and controls the police of the whole 
state, being charged with the fight against the counter- 
revolution. Anna Pauker, daughter of the Bucharest 
Shokhet Robinson, is a member of the inner circle 
of advisers to the Prime Minister, and exerts an 
appreciable influence on the general policies of the 
regime. 

In other times the people might have rejoiced 
at the high places reached by Schreier and Mrs. 
Pauker—two of their very own. But the 350,000 
Jews in Rumania have too much to worry about 
these days. Two of their main problems are these: 
the need of half of them for jobs and bread, both 
of which they lack, and the need for certificates for 
close to 50,000 men, women, and children registered 
for immigration to Palestine. 





Correction: 


By a regrettable error, one line was misplaced in the 
following poem by Hannah Szenes, which was printed in 
last month’s JEWISH FRONTIER. 


You ARE Not ALONE 


You are not alone. Here is your sea. 
It will ask you with its gentle plea 
Of the dreams, the hopes that brought you here. 


They waited for your coming. They stayed: 
The sand, the shore, the sea, the waves 
They knew: the black night would bring you here. 


And the myriad eyes in the sky 
Wink into your two from on high 
Stealing from the endless sea a tear. 


Translated by DOROTHY H. KLEIN 
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* THE BROKEN PLEDGE, The Case Against the 
White Paper (formerly 25) 10 cents 


* MASSACRE OF A PEOPLE 
(formerly 25c) 10 cents 


*TO WHOM DOES PALESTINE BELONG? 











by Dorothy Thompson Gratis 
* LETTERS TO AN ENGLISH FRIEND, 

by Emanuel Neumann Gratis 
* THE ETHICS OF POWER, 

by Will Herberg Gratis 





* GERMAN GUILT, by Hannah Arendt.....Gratis 
A limited supply is still available 
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Join the 
JEWISH NATIONAL 
WORKERS ALLIANCE 


OR OVER 30 years the JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS’ 

ALLIANCE (FARBAND) has participated in every activ- 
ity leading to the improvement of the condition of the 
Jewish and laboring masses in this country and abroad, 
the upbuilding of the Jewish homeland in Palestine and 
the vitalization of Jewish culture. It has stood for unity in 
American and World Jewry and was an important factor 
in the establishment of the American and World Jewish 
Congress and more recently, the American Jewish Con- 
ference. It is closely linked with the Histadrut and aids it 
economically and politically in all of its undertakings. It 
pioneered modern progressive Jewish education and main- 
tains a chain of schools in the United States and Canada. 
It fought militantly the joint evils of fascism and anti- 
semitism and has given our country exemplary support in 
the war-effort. All these activities it has combined with an 
extensive program of self-help and mutual aid, based on 
scientific and cooperative principles, for the benefit of its 
members and their families. It has grown in deeds and 
membership as one of the foremost organizations in Ameri- 
can Jewish life. 








FACTS AND FIGURES 


THE ALLIANCE 
present membership is over 23,000. 


THE ALLIANCE’S 
Insurance held by members totals $9,000,000.00. 


THE ALLIANCE’S 
has already paid in benefits $1,850,000.00. 


THE ALLIANCE 
has assets amounting to $1,352,000.00. 


THE ALLIANCE 

will raise during the year 1945 more than one million 
dollars for Jewish national and local needs, including 
$500,000.00 for the Geverkshaften Campaign for the 
Histadrut, $300,000.00 for the United Jewish Appeal, 
$250,000.00 for the Jewish National Fund, and con- 
siderable sums for Jewish cultural and public institu- 
tions. 











JOIN THE ALLIANCE BRANCH 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


For information—write or phone: 


THE JEWISH NATIONAL WORKERS” 
ALLIANCE 


STuyvesant 9-4677 
45 East 17th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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SHOLEM ASCH’S ODYSSEY — THE LATEST PHASE 


ONE DESTINY: AN EPISTLE TO THE 
CHRISTIANS by Sholem Asch. Trans- 
lated by Milton Hindus. G. B. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 


I 


During the past decade, Sholem Asch 
has journeyed far, through uncharted 
and hazardous waters. His odyssey, 
however, is by no means as unique as 
he may imagine. It has partial analo- 
gies in such diverse figures as Franz 
Werfel, Mortimer J. Adler, and Euge- 
nio Zolli. Basically, the cause is to be 
sought in the spiritual homelessness of 
many modern Jews. Particularly in the 
case of Asch, who deeply loves his 
people, the trend has been stimulated 
by the staggering physical catastrophe 
that has overwhelmed Israel. But the 
closest parallel to Asch is to be found 
not among his contemporaries, but in 
an eighteenth century Jew, David 
Friedlaender, the friend and successor 
of Moses Mendelssohn. After a long 
career of Jewish literary and communal 
activity, Friedlaender addressed an an- 
onymous letter in 1799 to the Protest- 
ant minister Teller, offering, on behalf 
of a number of important Jewish fam- 
ilies, to accept Christianity, if they 
could be excused from believing in the 
divinity of Jesus. In a strong and digni- 
fied reply, Teller rejected the overture, 
and Friedlaender, deeply discomfited, 
remained within the Jewish fold. 
Graetz said of him, “He loved Jews so 
much that he was ready to throttle 
Judaism for their sake.” 


Sholem Asch began his literary ca- , 


reer as a deeply sympathetic, realistic 
chronicler of life in the Jewish villages 
and hamlets of Poland. He then turned 
to the struggles and tragedies of the 
East-European Jewish immigrants in 
- America. Then came the larger panora- 
ma of Three Cities, with its unmistak- 
able note of spiritual searching during 
the chaos of the First World War and 
its aftermath. Salvation followed, a ten- 
der evocation of the piety and nobility 
of khasidism during its creative period. 
The novel turned out to be a kind of 
farewell tribute to the Jewish tradition, 
before Asch went on to “broader” 
vistas. 

In his long novel, The Nazarene, 
Asch dealt with the life and personality 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Through the cen- 
turies, the theme has proved fascinat- 
ing and challenging. Not a little of the 
appeal lies in the fact that the sources 
of Jesus’ life contradict each other on 
most details of his life, his ministry, 
and his message. As a result, each writer 


is compelled to select and interpret 
the sources and. create a Jesus in his 
own image. 

Asch was by no means the first Jew- 
ish author to treat the subject. He was 
preceded by such modern Jewish schol- 
ars and writers as Jacob Jacobs, H. G. 
Enelow, C. G. Montefiore, M. Fried- 
lander, Joseph Klausner, A. Ginsberg, 
A. A. Kabak, and others. What was 
noteworthy about Asch’s treatment of 
Jesus was his complete acceptance of 
the traditional Christian attitude, which 
“harmonizes” the Gospels by ignoring 
or glossing over the inconsistencies, and 
which largely disregards the testimony 
of Jewish sources. The Nazarene was 
written with warmth and reflects all of 
Asch’s literary skill. He created a gal- 
lery of vivid characters surrounding 
Jesus—only the central figure remained 
blurred and indistinct. For by accepting 
the evidence of all the contradictory 
witnesses, Asch had evaded the basic 
issue as to the nature, activity, and mes- 
sage of Jesus. 


Then came The Apostle, an equally ~ 


long treatment of the life of St. Paul. 
The energy, zeal, and organizing genius 
of Paul of Tarsus are beyond question. 
He is the real founder of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, he is not generally re- 
garded as an engaging personality, even 
by his admirers. Moreover, many of his 
basic ideas do not commend themselves 
to modern Christians. Jews above all 
have not been drawn to him or to his 
message, which is so diametrically op- 
posed to Jewish ideas. 

What impelled Asch to make Paul 
the hero of a long novel, of which a 
sympathetic critic has said that it would 
be twice as effective if it were half as 
long? A clue to the answer is to be 
found on the last pages of the novel, to 
which the author appends a prayer of 
thanksgiving to God, “that Thou hast 
given me the strength to withstand all 
temptations and overcome all obstacles, 
those of my own making and those 
made by others and to complete the two 
works The Nazarene and The Apostle 
which are one work, so that I might set 
forth in them the merit of Israel. whom 
Thou hast elected to bring the light of 
the faith to the nations of the world. 
for Thy glory and out of Thy love of 
mankind.” 

Leaving to psychologists the refer- 
ence to obstacles and temptations, and 
to theologians the elucidation of such a 
phrase as “the light of the faith.” the 
ordinary reader could see that Asch had 
gone far beyond the artist’s role and 
had taken on the mantle of a prophet. 


Nor were indications lacking as to what 
the burden of his vision was. In The 
Apostle he speaks of a “Jew-Gentile.” 
That was a new human type that Asch 
had undertaken to create, as his solu- 
tion to the problem of inter-group un- 
derstanding. The fascination of Paul of 
Tarsus was now easy to understand— 
he was the prototype of Asch’s ideal. 


Shortly after the appearance of The 
Apostle, Mr. Asch created a furore 
through an interview he granted Mr. 
Frank J. Mead, editor of the Christian 
Herald. In the published report, Asch 
was quoted as saying: 

“For Jesus Christ, to me, is the out- 
standing personality of all time, all his- 
tory, both as Son of God and Son of 
Man. Everything He ever said or did 
has value for us today, and that is some- 
thing you can say of no other man, 
alive or dead. No other teacher—Jew- 
ish, Christian, Buddhist, Mohammedan 
—is still a teacher whose teaching is 
such a guide-post for the world we live 
in.” 

Subsequently he repudiated part of 
the report, saying: . 

“Although I expressed my apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Mead in writing and still 
do so now, I must insist on the follow- 
ing corrections: . . . I never mention 
the words ‘The Son of God’ on Jesus, 
it is not in accordance with my concep- 
tion of Jesus. My conception is still 
Sh’ma-Yisrael. Every other of my ex- 
pressions in the interview on the role 
of Jesus and his importance still 
stands.” 











OUR SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Dr. I. Sternberg of Min- 
nesota University is devot- 
ing his brief New Year's 
vacation to the Frontier 
and is visiting Cleveland 
in the interest of our pub- 
lication and the Jewish 
Frontier Anthology. 

Mr. Aaron Zotkowitz will 
represent the Jewish Fron- 
tier in Miami, Florida dur- 
ing this month. 

Friends of the Jewish 
Frontier are requested to 
cooperate with our special 
representatives. 
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II 


There matters rested until recently, 
when Asch published the short book 
now under review: One Destiny: An 
Epistle to the Christiams. Now there is 
a wise old Hebrew saying: “’En meshi- 
vin ‘al haderush,” which may be freely 
rendered, “Never debate a sermon.” For 
a sermon is a discourse of faith, and its 
power to persuade rests upon the hear- 
er’s acceptance of its basic assumptions. 
In One Destiny Mr. Asch has presented 
us with a deeply moving sermon. The 
trouble is that we cannot gather just 
what the preacher’s faith actually is. 

In view of the interview and the cor- 
rection quoted above, what is the reader 
to make of passages such as these in 
One Destiny, referring to Jesus? 

“He, as no other, raised man from 
his probationary state as a beast, from 
his dumb, blind, and senseless exist- 
ence, gave him a goal and a purpose 
and made him a part of the divine. . . . 
He, as no other, stands before our eyes 
as an example and a warning—both in 
his divine form and in his human one.” 
(Italics ours. p. 5.) Or “He who would 
have become the hope of Israel; he who 
was Called upon by God to become the 
redeemer, promised by God to their 
fashers” (p.42). 

Neither logic nor history, Asch in- 
sists, may be invoked in dealing with 
the Christian religion. “No intellectual 
evidence, no rationalistic explanation 
can clarify the phenomenon” of the 
rise of Christianity (p. 6). “And surely 
it is childish and naive to explain the 
phenomenon by the fact that the apos- 
tles of the new faith made its accept- 
ance easier for the pagans through 
making compromises with the old Jew- 
ish law.” (p. 7). Thus at one fell 
swoop, all the significant research into 
Christian origins and the Jewish and 
Hellenistic worlds of the first two cen- 
turies is swept into the discard. 

It is of course a self-evident truth 
that Christianity could not have come 
into being without Judaism. Asch, how- 
ever, sets forth the converse theory: 
that Judaism depends upon Christian- 
ity! 

“And just as the spring loses its 
value, becomes spoiled and moldy 
when it has lost its mission and does 
not water the stream, so would Jewry 
itself become petrified, barren, and dry 
if there were no Christendom to fruc- 
tify it.” (p. 9). 

One hesitates to descend from these 
empyrean heights of mystical intuition 
to the prosaic world of hard facts and 
remind Mr. Asch that without Christi- 
anity the Jewish people was able to 
produce the Bible, the Mishnah, and 
the Talmud, while most of the cultural 
legacy of the Golden Age in Spain was 
produced in a non-Christian environ- 


ment. Or does Mr. Asch believe that 
the prophets of Israel foretold the com- 
ing of Jesus, a position which all scien- 
tifically trained Christian scholars have 
long surrendered? Perhaps he does, be- 
cause in one passage he describes Jesus 
as “He whom the prophets had foretold 
as the consolation and reward of all 
their sufferings and troubles.” (p. 42) 
(Italics ours. ) 

Under the circumstances, it would 
be idle to expect of Asch any sound 
analysis of the Judeo-Christian idea, to 
which he devotes Chapter V. Asch ar- 
gues warmly for the virtual identity of 
both elements in the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. The elements in common are 
obvious, but so also are the differ- 
ences. Early Christianity is rooted in 
Pharisaic Judaism, to be sure, with 
strong Essenic influences, but it is more 
than a replica of the original. Even a 
translation is a new incarnation of an 
idea, and Christianity is far more than 
a new version of normative Judaism. 
Accepting much of the older faith, 
Christianity also rejected, reinterpreted, 
and ignored much in Judaism, and sup- 
plemented it from other sources. To 
disregard these divergences is unjust to 
both components of the Judeo-Chris- 
tian tradition. 


Ill 


Actually, Sholem Asch is seeking the 
same goal as German Biblical scholar- 
ship, to create a dichotomy between the 
Jewish people and its heritage. Making 
due allowance for much fruitful and 
disinterested research by German schol- 
ars and their pupils during the past 
century, it remains true that the Higher 
Criticism offered a “scientific” tech- 
nique for preserving the Old Testament 
while depreciating the role of the Jew- 
ish people. Hence some of the principal 
conclusions of the critical school: the 
Old Testament was primitive and re- 
vealed a low tribal morality; its best 
ideas were late and borrowed from 
others. Even the most far-fetched re- 
semblance in another literature sufficed 
to prove that the Hebrew Scriptures 
possessed no real originality. On the 
literary side, the material was a hap- 
hazard and unskillful mosaic of frag- 
ments, interpolations and late pseud- 
epigraphs, lacking unity and structure. 
Thus the Old Testament was reduced 
from its important position, retaining 
an increasingly precarious position 
merely as a prelude to the New Testa- 
ment. 

While German Biblical scholarship 
revered the book, but reviled the People 
that produced it, Sholem Asch loves 
the Jewish people, but has no genuine 
respect for its heritage. He is moved by 
unbounded pity for Israel and admira- 
tion for its martyrs through the ages. 
But if “no one but he (i.e. Jesus) sheds 
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about himself such an aura of moral 
power .. . being the most potent influ- 
ence in our everyday lives, inspiring us 
to goodness and exalted things, being 
the measure and scale for our deeds at 
every hour and every minute,” (p. 6) 
can the refusal to accept Jesus be re- 
garded as anything but wilful blind- 
ness, as sheer obstinacy, more exasper- 
ating than admirable? This is a ques- 
tion to which sincere Christians and 
for that matter, logically-minded Jews 
will demand Asch’s answer. 


Dimly aware of the question, Asch 
answers half-heartedly and with thor- 
ough lack of his customary warmth. 
Jews refuse to accept the Savior of 
Christianity because of the persecution 
they have suffered at the hands of 
Christians (p. 43). In one other pas- 
sage he speaks of “the dogma which 
our religious nature did not permit us 
to accept.” (p. 83) What, if anything, 
does the phrase “our religious nature” 
mean? Is it something in the Jewish 
“temperament”? Then we have a pecu- 
liar kind of racialism worthy of the 
Nazis, a view which is, of course, sheer 
nonsense. Thousands of Jews through 
the ages have turned Christian, ac- 
cepted the Athanasian Creed, and 
doubtless believed it. 
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Or does Mr. Asch mean that with all 
their respect for the faith of their 
neighbors, Jews cannot accept the dog- 
mas of the Incarnation, the Trinity, 
the Virgin Birth, the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the Resurrection as true? 
If that is his meaning, then we may say 
to him what William James is reported 
to have written to his brother Henry 
James, the novelist, “Speak it out, 
Henry, speak it out!” 

As for Asch’s first explanation, 
doubtless the age-old persecution of 
the Jewish people by Christians has 
not predisposed Jews to the new faith. 
But if the highest and most unique 
ethical and spiritual force in the world 
is to be found in Jesus, the Jewish re- 
fusal to receive the truth is literally im- 
moral. Especially since some Christian 
sects like the Unitarians, as well as 
many individuals in other denomina- 
tions that are officially Trinitarian, no 
longer interpret the Trinity literally. 

The inability of Jews to accept Chris- 
tianity is not an example of mere per- 
verseness, though Mr. Asch’s precon- 
ceptions prevent him from seeing it. 
With all their admiration for the Chris- 
tian tradition and its great values, Jews 
do not find in Jesus and the New Testa- 
ment, not to speak of later Christian 
theology, either a world-view or a 
moral code superior to their own. The 
uncompromising Unity and incorpo- 
reality of God, the cheerful acceptance 
of life as a blessing in spite of all its 
limitations, the unique blending of 
realism and idealism characteristic of 
Jewish ethics, and the unique historical 
experience and destiny of the Jewish 
people that have flowered into a dis- 
tinctive way of life—all these values 
impel the modern Jew to remain loyal 
to his own tradition, however he may 
interpret it, and to strive for its crea- 
tive unfoldment in the future. Jews 
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and Christians have a rich body of 
ideals and insights that they share in 
common. This renders possible, nay 
essential, their cooperation in building 
the Kingdom of God on earth. But the 
Jew is not able to deny his own read- 
ing of history, which impels him to be- 
lieve that in Judaism and the Jewish 
spirit something precious exists that is 
worth preserving. In a word, the Jew’s 
loyalty to Judaism is not blind ancestor- 
worship, but is based on the truth as he 
sees it. 


IV 


It is doubly a pity that Asch is sur- 
rendering literature for theology. In 
the first instance, contemporary litera- 
ture has few masters equal to Asch at 
his best. And in the second, theology 
also requires competence! Chapter II, 
“In the Shadow of Death” is a grip- 
ping portrayal of the heroic martyr- 
dom of Polish Jewry under the Nazis. 
All Asch’s passion and deep human 
sympathy, his skill in delineating the 
variety and depth of human nature 
come magnificently into play. The nar- 
rative closes with a searing “J’accuse.” 
“For this exception which Hitler made 
of the Jews, for this choice which he 
conferred upon them, for the freedom 
with which he could slaughter a whole 
people, for this election of the Jews, 
for this crying sin, the guilt is carried, 
the accessory guilt, if not the full one, 
by the whole Christian world.” (p. 35) 

Unfortunately, this passionate pro- 
test loses a good deal of its force in its 
subsequent elaboration. For one 
has the impression that Asch’s pas- 
sion derives, partly at least, from the 
fact that Christian persecution of Jews 
has made it difficult for Jews to accept 
the faith in Jesus. “He who would have 
become the hope of Israel; . .. He who 
was to have raised Israel to its greatest 
heights, to become the crown of all 
their strivings, the light of the world— 
became instead the source of death and 
destruction for Israel.” (p. 42-3) 

There is one great truth lacking in 
One Destiny, the absence of which vi- 
tiates it completely: The Jewish people 
has an inalienable right to live, because 
it is human, and Judaism has a right to 
survive, not merely as a prelude to 
Christianity or even because of its sim- 
tlarity to the dominant faith, but on its 
own terms and by its own light. Who- 
ever denies this right either in theory 
or in practice sins against God and hu- 
manity. That great truth has been rec- 
ognized and translated into action by 
great-souled Christians in our day, by 
nobleminded men and women through- 
out Nazi-occupied Europe. Sholem 
Asch’s efforts to create a Gentile-Jew 
type and a Christian-Jewish theology 
is as irrelevant to the basic issue as it 
is bound to be futile. 
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The human race does share one des- 
tiny, and is now approaching its deci- 
sive hour with terrifying speed. It 
should be easier for Jews and Christians 
to recognize this fact, because they 
share in common the faith in one God 
and in human brotherhood. They must 
now accept the obligations that flow 
from this faith, or it will be too late 
forever. This is the Law; everything 
else, is commentary. 

Sholem Asch has come a long way 
from A Dream of My People and God © 
of Vengeance to The Apostle and One 
Destiny, But are his wanderings at an 
end? Only time will tell. 

ROBERT GORDIS 


POSITIVE LAW VERSUS 
NATURAL LAW 


AN INTERNATIONAL BILL OF THE 
RIGHTS OF MAN, by H. Lauterpacht. 
Columbia University Press, 1945. 


I 


The great service which Professor 
Lauterpacht has rendered in his excel- 
lent book is to show us that in our 
crucial days it is necessary not only 
to describe what the law prescribes, 
but to show what law should be as 
well. It was only natural that, despite 
Lauterpacht’s concentration previously 
on positive international law, he should 
now go back to natural law as the 
source of future legislation in this 
field. 

Let us note at the very beginning 
Dr. Lauterpacht’s boldness in appear- 
ing as an advocate of natural law, at a 
time when professional lawyers and 
jurists, as always, are adherents of 
enacted law, while the protagonists of a 
new “higher” law are quite unaware 
that they are in fact defending natural 
law against antiquated positive law, 
just as their predecessors did from 
the sevententh century down to the 
revolution of 1848. 

In peaceful times, law in general, in- 
cluding international law, functions so 
smoothly that its deep roots are never 
uncovered. The main task in such times 
is to apply law correctly, and therefore 
the description and “correct” interpre- 
tation of positive law is the only 
“relevant” issue. The defense of natural 
law is regarded in such times as a 
romanti¢ but annoying spirit of criti- 
cism, which should never be taken 
seriously by the official jurisprudence 
taught at law schools and applied by 
the courts. 

But in times when war threatens to 
devour all the values of peace, includ- 
ing positive law, natural law is revived 
and very often dictates covenants, char- 
ters, and decisions, and creates new 
thannels for ethical and political prog- 
ress. Needless to say, the very creation: 
of modern international law and the 
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outstanding work of Hugo Grotius and 
John Selden in this field were results of 
the Thirty Years War. The First World 
War, in its time, produced the League 
of Nations and a new international 
regime. It was, therefore, inevitable that 
the Second World War should cause 
thinkers to go a step farther. This 
time, after the rights of the human 
being had been reduced by triumphant 
Nazism to levels lower than ever before 
in post-mediaeval times, the new striv- 
ing to restore and secure these rights 
became dominant. It was Undersecre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles, who said 
on Memorial Day, 1942: “This is a 
war which cannot be regarded as won 
until the fundamental rights of the 
peoples of the earth are secured.” 
The same ideas, in a very general 
way, had been stated in the United 
Nations Declaration of January 1, 1942, 
following the signature of the Atlantic 
f. 


The issue of human rights was taken 
up by a series of organizations inter- 
ested in a future international regime 
of peace, among them the well-known 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace. Most of these organiatzions 
were convinced that after this war in- 
ternational measures for safeguarding 
human rights would be adopted not 
only in respect to newly created or 
enlarged older states in Central and 
Eastern Europe—as was done through 
the Minorities Treaties of 1919-1920 
in regard to fourteen states— but 
in a general, algebraic way, applying 
to all peoples without naming names. 
It is therefore quite understandable 
that Professor Lauterpacht, in formu- 
lating the last and most important 
paragraph of the preamble to his draft, 
used the following formula: 

The United Nations of the World 

now adopt this International Bill of 

the Rights of Man as part of the 
fundamental constitution of Inter- 
national Society and of their own 

States. 


Cautiously enough, Professor Lauter- 
pacht avoids overmuch tampering with 
the domestic legislation of countries 
which had long adopted bills of rights, 
and therefore he has divided its draft 
into two parts. In the first part are 
included the fundamental liberties usu- 
ally mentioned in constitutions (among 
them, under Article 7—equality before 
the law and non-discrimination); but 
in addition there is also the “right of 
emigration and expatriation,” which is 
not mentioned in the ordinary consti- 
tutional charters. Part II of the draft 
includes rights not capable of enforce- 
ment by the ordinary legal process 
before the domestic judicial authori- 
ties. Among the latter—under Article 
12—are mentioned the well-known 


minority rights, camouflaged, however, 
as rights of persons. Such persons, be- 
longing to minorities, may, under the 
Lauterpacht Bill of Rights, maintain 
(out of public funds) themselves as a 
cultural entity (schools, cultural, and 
religious institutions). Such rights 
were included, according to Prof. Lau- 
terpacht’s own frank confession, “not 
without much hesitation” (p. 153). 
But having done it, the author is con- 
sistent enough to establish the priority 
of the international regime over the 
particular states. He says in Article 15: 

Every State shall, by appropriate 

constitutional means, adopt Part I 

of this International Bill of the 

Rights of Man as part of its domes- 

tic law and constitution. The effect 

of such adoption shall be #o abrogate 
any existing statute or any other rule 
of law inconsistent with these Ar- 
ticles of the International Bill of the 

Rights of Man.* 

It goes without saying that Part II, 
which includes minority, colonial, eco- 
nomic and labor issues, covers rights 
notoriously uncertain under domestic 
measures of enforcement. And although 
the author tries to make an exception 
for Soviet Russia, Switzerland, and 
Great Britain, with their generous pol- 
icy towards minorities, he must still 
acknowledge the need to create inter- 
national bodies and procedures of in- 
vestigation, supervision, and enforce- 





* My italics—M. L. 
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ment. For these purposes he proposes 
a High Commission of the Rights of 
Man and a Minorities Commission, 
reminiscent of the old Permanent Man- 
dates Commission of 1920-1939 and 
the League of Nations’ Commissions 
of Three, of unhappy memory. 


II 


The general optimism about the 
prospects of international organization, 
which for a period of three to four 
years prevailed among those experts 
who were eager to transcend old stand- 
ards and rules, was rudely shattered 
with the initial materialization in San 
Francisco of the new plan of structure 
of the United Nations. Something 
was undoubtedly achieved even in the 
period after the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference. Some rules, which are basi- 
cally old principles of natural law, were 
introduced anew, but in general the 
traditionalists and positivists once more 
victoriously defended their old posi- 
tions. True, the Covenant of the League 
does not contain even these declara- 
tive norms. In the preamble to the 
Charter of the United Nations we find 
the reaffirmation of 

faith in fundamental human rights, 

in the dignity and worth of the 

human person, in the equal rights 
of men and women and of nations 
large and small. 

Even the establishment of conditions 
under which justice can be maintained 
is promised. Lukewarm reformers 
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might be much comforted by the state- 
ment of the committee of the San 
Francisco Conference charged with the 
formulation of the preamble that 

The Preamble is an integral part of 
the Charter . . . Although the legal 
force to be attributed to a preamble 
of a legal instrument differs in dif- 
ferent systems of law, the Confer- 
ence did not doubt that the state- 
ments expressed in the Preamble 
constitute valid evidence on the basis 
of which the Charter may hereafter 
be interpreted.t 

Article I (Chapter I) adds more 
elements of natural law, in including 
among the purposes of the United 
Nations the promotion and encourage- 
ment of “respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” Nevertheless, these rights 
and freedoms are not enumerated, and 
it is here that additional international 
legislation must obviously be added for 
the sake of justice and accuracy. Even 
the Atlantic Charter was less vague 
and algebraic than the San Francisco 
Charter. However, the most significant 
obstacle in the way of such legislation 
and of any concrete and effective inter- 
national bill of rights was erected by 
the basic, new and almost prohibitive, 
restriction of Article 2, point 7 (Chap- 
ter 1), which runs as follows: 

Nothing contained in the present 

Charter shall authorize the United 

Nations to intervene in matters 

which are essentially within the do- 

mestic jurisdiction of any state or 
shall require the Members to sub- 
mit such matters to settlement under 

the present Charter. . . 

And although it remains doubtful 
what, exactly, “essentially domestic” 
means, this principle differs very much 
for the worse from the corresponding 
principle adopted in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. An opportunity to 
remedy the situation, however, is given 
in Article 68 of the UNO Charter 
which provides for a specific commis- 
sion “for the promotion of human 
rights” under the Economic and Social 
Council. I 


All this does not mean that, despite 
the prevailingly formal and technical 
character of the UNO Charter, new 
international measures cannot be taken 
to fill the gap. On the contrary, ac- 
cording to the latest news, the drafting 
of an international bill of rights is to 
be started at the first meeting of the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
January, 1946. New drafts will doubt- 
less be presented on this occasion. 





+ Cf. Hearings before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U. S. Senate, on the 
Charter of the United Nations, Washington, 
1945, p. 51. 
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It is here that the timely book of 
Lauterpacht can be of great importance. 
We cannot here go into the first part, 
entitled “The Law of Nature, the Law 
of Nations, and the Rights of Man.” 
This part belongs to the best modern 
writing on the correlation between 
natural and international law. But only 
two critical remarks should be made 
here. Lauterpacht does not even men- 
tion that this correlation between do- 
mestic and universal law was one of the 
earliest achievements of Hebrew legal 
thought (preceding the doctrine of 
Roman law) in the form of the Seven 
Commandments of the Noahides, and 
the broad interpretation of these rules 
in the Talmud. 


Secondly, why is Lauterpacht “per- 
plexed” by the fact that “in the nine- 
teenth century natural law was invoked 
on behalf of both progress and reac- 
tion”? (p. 5). It should be nothing 
mew that not only revolutionary 
theorists but also reactionary ideolo- 
gists always claimed to defend natural 
against unjust positive law. Long be- 
fore the nineteenth century, in the 
times of feudalism, and later, under 
Hobbes and Filmer, natural law was 
invoked to defend the absolute divine 
power of the kings against the parlia- 
ment and the people. The mistake of 
the author can be explained only by 
a confusion of the doctrine of natural 
law, which was mostly progressive in 
the last 150 years, with the very es- 
sence and function of natural law, 
which is to serve only as the rationale 
of any desired positive law, whether it 
is progressive or not. 

As to the place which Jews ana 
Jewish institutions and groups should 
assume in the post-war world, no 
answer is given in this book. The 
algebraic formulation of the Bill of 
Rights gives every opportunity for 
such an evasive approach. But for the 
sake of objectivity, the author should 
not have gone so far as not even to 
mention that the Minorities Treaty 
with Poland of 1919, the first and basic 
agreement of its kind, had a decisive 
Jewish background, and that in 1919 
Jewish issues became crucial for the 
solution of the entire minorities prob- 
lem. 


Although we cannot agree with some 
of the statements of this book, espe- 
cially concerning the problem of re- 
newing old procedures of the protec- 
tion of minorities, it must be recog- 
nized that its basic orientation on 
natural law as a medium for the im- 
provement of positive and antiquated 
international law makes this book a 
source and tool for reshaping the whole 
framework of international law and 
relations. 

MAX M. LASERSON 
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What Is Your Reply To Britain's Policy of Delay? 


Do you believe that Jews still confined within former concen- 
tration camps, Jews displaced and homeless 
throughout devastated Europe, Jews subjected 
to persecution and pogroms in “liberated” 
Poland must be given the opportunity to re- 
build their lives in the only country ready to 
welcome them—Palestine? 

Do you believe that the doors of Palestine should be opened to 
the suffering remnants of our people and all 
those ready and eager to build our Jewish 
homeland? 

Do you believe that the infamous White Paper should be 
scrapped and Palestine established as a free and 
democratic Jewish Commonwealth? 


The thousands of women in the Pioneer Women’s Organization 
share your convictions. What are you doing for the realization of 
these objectives? 


The Program of the Pioneer Women’s Organization 
Offers You the Opportunity to Act Now! 
The dedicated two decades ago to the upbuild- 
pete oo” ing of Palestine along cooperative lines and 
ON the reconstruction of Jewish life, is the sister 
organization of the Moatzath Hapoaloth (Working Women’s 
Council) of the Histadruth and supplies the basic funds for its 
training and social service program on behalf of women and chil- 
dren in Palestine. 
SEE? en joins the 66,000 members of the Moatzath 
Hapoaloth in fulfilling the manifold tasks 
ORGANIZATION connected with the absorption of thousands 
of Jewish women and children into the economic life of peace- 
time Palestine. This program includes the following: 
a) To provide thousands of in- trades. 
coming women with vocational c) To care for thousands of chil- 
training. dren and youth coming from 
b) To readjust 4,000 demobilized European and Middle-Eastern 
servicewomen to a peacetime countries. 
economy—housing and train- d) To train women and send them 
ing them, establishing coopera- as relief workers among the 
tives where they may ply their surviving European Jews. 
To Build 25 New Institutions 
Where 8,000 Children, Youth and Women Will Be 
Provided With Child-Care, Educational 
and Vocational Services 

PIONEER WOMEN are vitally concerned in developing the 
American Jewish community, combatting racial prejudice, fur- 
thering progressive social and labor legislation, upholding our 
democratic principles; promoting the political, social and cultural 
advance of women everywhere. 

In meeting the new needs, PIONEER WOMEN are doing 
their share for the building of a better world; for the rehabilita- 
tion of Jewish women, children and youth in Palestine; and for 
the establishment of Palestine as a free and democratic Jewish 
Commonwealth. 


Join the Pioneer Women’s Organization 
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